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The TWO 
GREATEST BOOKS 


ON 


THE BLACK BASS 


THE GAMEST FISH THAT SWIMS 
ARE 


The Book of the Black Bass 


By Dr. James A. HENSHALL 
Price $2.00 


AND 


The Small Mouthed Bass 


By Pror. W. J. Loupon 


OF THE UNIvERSITY OF TORONTO 


Price $1.00 


Every Angler Should Secure One or Both 
of These Great Books 


We have obtained the entire limited edition of Prof. Loudon’s “The Small-Mouthed Bass” and will mail a 
copy FREE of additional expense to anyone in the United States or Canada subscribing now to FOREST 
AND STREAM at the regular $2.00 yearly rate. 

Or by adding One Dollar to the regular $2.00 yearly subscription rate ($3.00 in all) any reader of FOREST 
AND STREAM in the United States or Canada can obtain Dr. Henshall’s $2.00 “Book on the Black Bass.” 
DON’T ®VERLOOK THIS SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. to procure: Prof. Loudon’s book “The Small- 
Mouthed Bass” FREE in connection with a year’s subscription to FOREST AND STREAM or to secure Dr. 
Henshall’s great work “Book of the Black Bass” for One Dollar in connection with a yearly subscription to 
FOREST AND STREAM at the regular $2.00 rate—both books together with a FOREST AND STREAM full 
year’s subscription to any address in the United States or Canada for $4.00. 


BOOK OF THE BLACK BASS THE. SMALL-MOUTHED BASS 
by by 


Dr. JAMES A. HENSHALL 


This new edition is revised to date. It combines 
“Book: of the Black Bass” and “More About the 
Black Bass” comprising its complete scientific and 
life history, together with a practical treatise on 
Angling and Fly-Fishing with a full account of 


tools, implements and tackle. 
Cloth Bound Fully Illustrated 
Price $2.00 


Pror..W. J. Loupon 


This book is based upon a collection of observa- 
tions made by the author during the past ten years 
on the habits of this ever game fish. These ob- 
servations have been condensed into one splendid 
volume insuring pleasure for everyone interested 


in the black bass. 
Cloth Bound Fully Illustrated 
Price $1.00 


a 


NOTE: We still have a limited edition of Driscole’s famous painting, “The Black Bass.”” You can obtain a large (8x 9 inches) col- 
ored reproduction of the above, mounted on art-board ready for framing, and a companion bass picture without additional cost by 
subscribing now to FOREST AND STREAM at the regular yearly rate of $2.00. If you wish to obtain these pictures in connection 


with either of the book offers add fifty cents to your order. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Book Department 


Nine East Fortieth Street 


NEW YORK CITY 
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THE GULF. RANGERS 


AN HERETOFORE UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF EGRET PIRACY, WHICH 
HIDEOUS TRAFFIC PERSISTS IN DEFIANCE. OF THE BAN OF THE GOVERNMENT 


HE Winter season in Florida! Miami, 
“TD uieays the center of sportsmanlike 

activity, is alive with vacationers. 
Every dock along Biscayne Bay bristles 
with life. There are private yachts, fish- 
ing boats of the more professional and 
therefore unpretentious type, saucy motor 
craft, sail boats, into which engines have 
been fitted, cruisers and skiffs. Up Miami 
River, every repair shop and shipyard is 
working under pressure. 

The local shops where Sport goods are 
sold carry extra canvas just now. Sup- 
plies are being purchased. Men with 
bronzed faces lay in stocks of ammunition, 
lines, rods, hooks, lures and shrimp bait. 
Every morning fleets of boats disappear 
into the Bay mist and there are whispers 
of great fun off Florida Cape, Ragged Keys 
and Palo Alto. Proof comes, too, along 
about dusk of every warm, lazy afternoon! 
The cruisers come up to the fishing dock, 
and there are alert pictures of hogsheads 
full to overflowing of barracuda, amber 
jack, black bass, bream, gray drum, tarpon 
and the inevitable shark, brought along as 
a souvenir! It is Sportsman’s Haven! 

‘ ‘ 

UT we will drift lazily up to one of 
RB the large hotels. A great garden. 

buried in shadows from innumerable 
cocoanut palms, is beginning to glow with 
lanterns. An orchestra plays sentimentally. 
And there are picturesque shops along a 
flowery court, where the tourist’s wife may 
purchase the “unusual things.” 

Milady has just purchased an exquisite 
bag, finished in alligator skin. She is turn- 
ing to go. The suave, slightly stout mis- 
tress of the shop suddenly calls to her. 

“Perhaps you would like to see this gor- 
geous egret feather. They are so rare 
these days. It is difficult to secure them. 
The Government is so strict in such mat- 
ters. Such plumes come only from a 
mother bird. The mother must be slaugh- 
tered if the plume is secured. The Gov- 


ernment has decided that traffic in egret - 


plumes must stop. Yes—agents are lo- 
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cated on the Gulf coast. The Indians are 
no longer permitted to strip the rookeries. 

“This particular plume—Ah, there is a 
story attached! We must examine it in 
the back of the shop. There are so many 


| T has been the writer's privilege to 
| Ke set down in detail the remarkable 
narrative of the King Party and its 
adventures in the Everglades of Flor- 
ida. This human document is now 
| known to the readers of Forest and 
| Stream. Mr. King, naturalist, scien- 
tist, surveyor, civil engineer and all- 
| round sportsman, is the dominating 
| figure in an even more unusual Flor- 
| ida exploit. The present manuscript, 
which is a transcript from a diary, 
tells of still another trip that was 
taken by Mr. King. That it is closely 
identified with the Government's earn- 
est effort to stop the slaughter of the 
Egret gives it more than passing im- 
| portance. This thrilling Gulf expedi- 
| tion will take the reader into a strange 
and dangerous country. But through 
it all, the party found much real sport | 
| and a new world of fishing and hunt- 
ing.. We believe that altogether, it is 
just the sort of TRUE story that will 
appeal to our readers. Mr. King ts | 
‘now in the ’Glades taking photographs 
to illustrate the various features of | 
his diary. [AutHor’s Note.] | 








inquisitive and inquiring eyes! It is always 
best to be careful. One may see the value 
of this wonderful plume at a glance! It 
is a superior product. What is the story?” 
A lowering of the voice and a rather 
anxious glance at the front of the shop. 
“An Indian from the Everglades brought 
the plume in this very piece of faded paper. 
He had never hunted egrets. Alligators 


were his business. The egret had been 
shot quite by accident. He was told of the 
new law. He was very frightened. He 
would take this plume back to the water 
wastes. But the Seminole’s wife and chil- 
dren were ill—quite ill, with fever. It was 
a very deserving case. Why not quietly 
arrange matters? No one need know! 
It would never happen again. The Gov- 
ernment would never find out.” 

Milady is intensely interested. She ex- 
amines the plume and at once senses its 
great value. She sees her own image in 
the long glass, and that immaculate aigrette 
is pluming her beauty. She desires it— 
more than anything else in her life. 

There is reticence on the part of the 
shop-keeper. She does not wish to be iden- 
tified with an illicit transaction. The pen- 
alty is most severe. Will Madam promise 
never to say a word? Will she refrain 
from wearing the plume until she returns 
North. If so—perhaps it can be arranged. 

And when the morning comes, the trans- 
action is completed. Yes, if Madam will 
pay the money for the plume, it will be 
given by a friend to the poor Indian and 
his destitute, sick family. Madam is made 
to promise, over and over again, that she 
will never breathe a word of the affair. It 
would only get Madam into trouble. 


on, over and over again, during the 
Winter season. A sick Seminole chief 
and his family seem to report for duty 
once a day.. There is always and forever, 
a fine egret plume in some shop, wrapped 
in a pitifully shabby piece of brown paper. 
Who is the go-between? How is this 
traffic arranged? Who are the ringleaders? 
From whence do the plumes come? Where 
are the hidden egret rookeries and what is 
the character of stealthy marauder who 
robs the young, in nest, of the mother bird? 
Why is it that the wardens and the agents 
are just one lap behind this subtle traffic? 
The story on the pages which follow is an 
answer to every question. 


Bi: unfortunately, this odd deal goes 
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T was on December 13th that the fish- 

runner Mae put out from Avenue D 

Bridge, Miami, on as strange a voyage 
as ever adventurers undertook. 

Down the Miami River and into Bis- 
cayne Bay she put-putted, under fair skies 
and auspicious circumstances. The Mae 
deserves a word of description, for she 
underwent innumerable hardships and un- 
told privation. There was something alto- 
gether “human” about the Mae, as we are 
destined to learn. 

In the long ago she was a fish-runner, 
out from Miami and as far as the Keys. 
Large, roomy, flat-bottomed and well 
adapted to shallow water navigation, she 
was just the craft for the expedition. The 
cabin had been enlarged to the point where 
it was both snug and commodious. Her 
four-cycle 15 horsepower engine was suf- 
ficient unto the purpose, although we shall 
have remarks to make of its make-and- 
break spark system. 

Forty feet long by eight feet wide, she 
had been equipped not only to forge down 
the East Coast but to brave the dangers 
of the Key storms and nose up into river 
country. She carried two drums of gaso- 
line, each holding fifty gallons, one kept 
aft, securely leashed. 

Fastened atop the deck house was a ser- 
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s 
viceable glade boat, light, easily handled, 
and of a type used primarily for Ever- 
glades navigation, where the waterways 
are extremely precarious. 

In addition, there tagged on behind, at 
a safe distance, a small but serviceable 
power boat for river cruising. She was 
towed, as a rule; an_ eighteén-footer, 
equipped with three-horsepower, 2-cycle 
engine, and flat-bottomed, like her larger 
“pal.” “The best little pirate that ever 
drew two-foot of water,” was Hendry’s 
estimate—and Hendry knew. But then you 
will soon know more of Argyle Hendry! 


IHE Mae, as far as her cabin went, 
took on the scientific atmosphere of 
her Captain. Nailed against every 
foot of available woodwork were U. S. 
Government survey charts. A weather- 
tight box held surveying instruments and 
out-of-the-ordinary books. There were 
bottles of chemicals used in preserving 
specimens, ane... 
perfect ary Li arsenal 
of fire Jea,.™ = arms and 
am muni- {/ tion. ; 
T wo \ swinging 
bunks, removed 


during the’ day, were 
comfort 
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Hen- 


of Mr. King and his son, John Jr. 
dry slept in the forward compartment, 
where he could snore and chew to his sub- 


lime satisfaction. And since he knew the 
course like a book, it was best for him to 
be within reaching distance of the wheel. 

The party was comprised of John W. 
King, Civil and Mechanical Engineer, of 
Miami, his son, a likely lad of sixteen, 
and that master-craftsman of the ’Glade 
wilderness, Guide Argyle Hendry. Of 
Hendry much can and should be said, for 
he played an important part in adventures 
to follow, and in the rather spectacular 
success of the expedition. You will spend 
many unusual hours with* these three 
people and we want you to know and ad- 
mire their good qualities. 

Argyle was a rough-and-ready of forty- 
five. During the earlier days of his life 
he had been a cow-puncher, and then, 
caught in the eddies of circumstance, 
drifted to Fort Pierce, where he began a 
running fight with every known peril, from 
surreptitiously supplying the Indians with 
“whyome,” to desperate hunting trips into 
the swamps. Argyle was known and loved 
by the Cow Creeks, with whom he frater- 
nized freely, learning their singularly adept 
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’Glade tricks of hunting, fishing and path jective of this trip. As 
making. on previous occasions, 
This Indian friendship was invaluable Mr. King was selected 
later on, for it meant that Hendry could to go to certain parcels 
come and go in the Everglades as he saw of heretofore unexplored 
fit. unmolested. In fact, as soon as he Everglade land, owned 
took up guide work as a means of liveli- by private concerns, and 
hood, he encouraged the old acquaintances, cither survey it, or pass 
stood in well with every Seminole chief, upon its future possibili- 
and could bunk up on a hammock in al- ties for agricultural 
most any remote settlement if it proved work, rubber cultiva- 
convenient for him to do so. tion, cypress cutting, 
For twenty years Hendry had stalked etc. It was never easy 
game and fished in this Florida country. to secure men 
“Me live by my rifle,” he was wont to say, Of - necessary 
and this was almost literally true. His knowledge, ex- - 
30-30 Winchester was always with him perience and 
and he was known as a fine shot. mental caliber, 

Contact with the Indians encouraged to undertake 
their way of talking. Hendry spoke 4 sort these trips, for 
of fractured cracker language that was danger always 
high-lighted with Indian words and ges- attended, par- 
tures. He looked every inch the trapper ticularly 
and guide; tall, angular, strong-muscled, on the 
and with the complexion of an Indian. He Gulf side. 
was rather ashamed of his extremely red Here it 
hair, but there were few to poke fun at was, that 
him, for Hendry could shoot and Hendry desperate 
could fight like a wildeat and Hendry’s charac- 
jaws, squarely resolute, did not quite meet, *€TS, 
which gave him the look of a man who criminals 
would not “stand fooling.” There was an from ad- 
attractive quality to his slow, drawling 
voice. He did not speak more than was 
absolutely necessary. When he did speak 
it was generally to impart valuable infor- 
mation. One of his best friends said of 
him: “Argyle Hendry is the finest judge 
of weather in the state. He is better than 
the Government’s daily report. He never 
makes a mistake.” You will learn of the 
Guide’s remarkable “popinjay,” a food 
mixture of rare toothsomeness. For Hen- 
dry was as good a chef as marksman. 

It is unnecessary to go 
into detail as far as sup- 
plies is concerned. The 
party was equipped for a 
month’s absence and the 
larder was comfortably 
stocked. 

We should now 
establish the ob- 
jacent 
states — 
came, to 
avoid detection. 
Once up Shark 
River or into 
the Big Cypress 
area, and they 
a Peleg knew they were 
safe. Strangers 


Nee. were welcome 
we ls 


= 
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their environment. 
Upon referring to vari- 
ous scattered items in Mr. 
King’s diary, we find sig- 
nificant paragraphs, which, 
.n themselves, give the 
reader some shadowy out- 
line of the nature of the 
mission he accepted. 
From top to bottom: “I visited the ancient 
Trunk Fish, Trigger Fish, Flying Fish, Chapin, Swell- town of Chokoloskee twice, 
Toad, Old Man of the Sea, Cutlass‘ Fish and Sailfish and once did so by as- 
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cending 
through 
a creek 
called Turner’s 
River to the head- 
water, which rises, 
or expressed prop- 
erly, drains Cy- 
press Swamp. 
Again I ascended 
the headwaters of 
the Fickey - una- 
Hatchee, there en- 
countering many 
hardships and con- 
siderable insidious 
resistance from 
whites and Indians. After making gen- 
eral observations as well as detailed 
examinations and ‘explorations of this 
territory by ascending rivers, creeks and 
other water passages towards the in- 
terior, I went by boat as far as con- 
ditions permitted. Much game of all kinds.” 


It will be seen that there was a definite’ 


object in mind when the Mae was char- 
tered, a guide employed and the month’s 
trip painstakingly launched. 


ISCAYNE Bay is, of course; noted 

for the variety of its fish and the re- 

markable character of the waterways. 
Hendry took the wheel, for he had made 
many trips to Madeira Bay and was thor- 
oughly acquainted with the channels, reefs, 
shallows and intricate, coral cuts. 

“We must take time to do some fishing 
on the way down,” said John Jr. to his 
father, a few miles out from Miami, “these 
waters are wriggling with ’em. I’ve brought 
along every kind of spoon and lure and 
fly there is made, and Argyle bought a tin 
of fresh shrimp. It’s on the ice, as sweet 
as honey.” 

“Wait until we reach Angel Fish Key,” 
suggested Mr. King, “then I will be able 
to show you much better fun.” 
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“It’s an ideal place for them,” observed 
John, as his gaze danced upon the sparkling 
blue waters of the Bay. 

“Biscayne is thirty-six miles long,” re- 
sumed Mr. King, “and varies in width from 
three to eight miles. Key West is just 143 
miles from here—nautical miles, of course, 
and by the Hawkes Channel route. 
The ‘Great Florida Reefs’ extend from 
Cape Florida yonder, to. the southern 
Keys. Some-reef, too, son; from its 
eastern edge .to the line is two to six 
miles.” 

“How do you account for the vari- 
ety of fish and their abundance?” in- 
quired John. 

“The Gulf Stream. It is very near 
us. And the waters of the Gulf are 
warm. To-morrow we will begin to 
see highly colored varieties—gorgeous- 
ly beautiful ones, with fanciful, tinted 
fins. The passages to the open ocean 
permit free entry in many places and 
we shall be able to catch even the big 
fellows from very deep water. The 
fishing season is—all the year ‘round.” 

“I think I have read somewhere— ‘ 
perhaps in Mr. Gregg’s fine book on 
Florida fishing,” said John, “that there 
are certain migratory fellows—bluefish and 
Spanish mackerel, for example.” 

“Yes, there are exceptions, of course. 
The queer sailfish is popularly supposed to 
' venture far afield from his native waters 
—South America. The U. S. Fish Com- 
mission Report, as far back as 1899, listed 
576 different species in this territory. 
Think of that for a programme! It is 
truly Fisherman’s Delight.” 


HEN the Mae reached Sands Key, 
\¢ after pretty steady engine work, 

Argyle readily consented to drop 
anchor in the shallow channel, near shore. 
John had been watching the numerous fish 
in the clear water and was anxious to 
catch his first “aquarium specimen” as he 
put it, referring, of course, to multitudi- 
nous angelfish. The transparency of the 
bay made it possible to see clearly the sea 
fans, masses of coral, live sponges and 
quaint, fluttering clusters of ribbon-like 
grass, which carpeted the ocean floor. 

Argyle attended to the. preliminaries, 
that John’s first attempt prove successful. 
Luckily, it was a warm, fair day, -with 
scarcely a ripple. A No. 6 line, with No. 3 
hook was employed for this wary game; 
strong, untwisted double gut, small long 
sinker, float and snood. The bait was 
crawfish and Hendry gave an efficient ex- 
hibition of nabbing the latter. 

He used a “grain” for the purpose. It 
is a two-prong fish spear, formed of Num- 
ber I cast steel. Hendry always went to a 
certain Cocoanut Grove blacksmith for 
these, whose reputation is known all down 
the coast. The professional dealer variety 
is not equal to its job. There were two 
grains aboard, as part of the equipment, 
running from a twelve-footer to fourteen. 

Hendry and John pulled up the power 
boat and boarded her, allowing the small 
craft to drift out farther into the channel. 
Now the Guide’s “water glass” came into 
play. It was a peculiar contraption of his 
own manufacture, and consisted of an old 
wooden bucket, into the bottom of which 
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a piece of glass has been fitted. With this 
invention, Hendry made certain of his fish, 
for a clearer view of the bottom was thus 
obtainable. John thrilled at his first view. 

The guide pressed the water glass‘on the 
surface and leaning far over the side of 
the boat, held the grain in his right hand. 


a 





He speared a prime young grouper at the 
first strike, which astonished John, and 
whetted his appetite for a try. 

They were near enough to the ragged 
edge of the key and its coral and rock, to 
have no trouble in locating crawfish, al- 
though, as a rule, they prefer the seclusion 
of the land bank mangroves. In rapid suc- 
cession, Argyle brought up one after an- 
other, until there was enough bait to sat- 
isfy a host of fishermen. 

John watched proceedings through the 
water glass, as soon as his line was 
dropped over. Several beautiful angelfish 
hovered suspiciously about the crawfish, as 
if undecided. There were flashes of red, 
yellow, gold and scintillant olive greens. 
A two-and-a-half pound specimen finally 
yielded to temptation and John lost no time 
in pulling him up. 

“Prettiest fish I ever saw!” was his im- 
mediate exclamation. But Hendry, with 
the longer grain, was too impatient to 
bother with a line, and was spearing them. 
He had landed six fine ones the first half 
hour, as he was most expert at this sport. 


HE trip was resumed, with Mr. King 
trolling for amber jacks. As they 
proceeded, John was told facts con- 
cerning the channels and bay floor. The 
rock formations and coral provide a nat- 
ural aquarium for the fish. Jagged, lumpy, 
irregular masses protrude upward, in water 
ranging from four to thirty feet in depth. 
There are myriads of shadowy grottoes 
and caverns for members of the finny tribe. 
“There can be no seine fishing in these 
grounds,” observed Mr. King, “the bot- 
toms have almost the character of volcanic 
eruption. We are passing over holes that 
seem to have no bottom, yet a boat’s length 
beyond the depth is not over a few feet.” 
At Caesar’s Creek, they came upon many 
cruisers and small boats, just finishing a 
day of tarpon fishing. The pass between 
Elliot’s Key and Rhodes has always been 
noted as a splendid spot for this fighting 
game. A craft that had been outside the 
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channel was bearing in now, with three 
large kegs of hogfish. They had been 
caught with rod and reel still fishing, on 
the bottom. 

“Sharks by the thousand!” was the shout 
across to the Mae, “they get your catch in 
a jiffy if you do not land them quickly.” 

“There is the one aggravation of 

these waters,” declared Mr. King, “I 
notice that they have been following 
us for a half mile or more.’ Argyle 
has suspended his crawfish over the 
side and the savages have discovered 
it. Moreover, they seem to know that 
I want an amber jack. Trolling is 
their favorite sport. I have seen a 
day’s catch in these waters so badly 
mutilated that a whole fish was a 
rarity. It is very annoying. 
* “Before a catch can be lifted from 
the water, sharks make a hungry dive 
for it. Off goes all but the head. 
They mangle and hack away at every- 
thing with their sharp teeth. But one 
time in ten they take fish, hook and 
line at one gulp.” 

“Much big Grouper in here,” called 
Argyle, sweeping his hand out across 
the fine body of water, “me get many 
sixty pounds. Jewfish, him come four 
hundred pounds—shark—him five hundred 
pounds. Tow boat. Snapper ground— 
mutton fish. But we keep going. Anchor 
off Angel Fish Key before long for night. 
Me hungry.” 


HE weather remained perfect, and 

they were off their stopping place by 

six, ready to get supper and tidy up 
for their eight-hour rest. Angel Fish Key 
lies between Palo Alto and Pumpkin, with 
Card Sound to the westward and Garys- 
fort Reef light glimmering and dancing out 
to sea. They had followed the inside chan- 
nel down thus far, and found it up to 
piscatorial and scenic expectations. 

Argyle busied himself on the Mae, and 
that they would have fried fish for the 
evening meal was quickly evidenced by the 
delicious odors that soon wafted out from 
the improvised galley forward, where the 
guide’s oil stove was going full tilt. Hen- 
dry could make better coffee than the 
French chefs of the Royal Palm. 

“T just must have another try with a 
line out there,” John exclaimed, pointing 
to the creek, “I want to go to sleep to- 
night with a better record.” 

“It’s rather late,” cautioned Mr. King. 

“Please come with me, father,” John 
pleaded, “Hendry will not be ready with 
the chow for a half hour at least, and you 
know what trying to hurry him means.” 

They returned to the Mae a half hour 
afterward, having employed the power boat 
for their excursion, and Hendry’s teeth 
clicked with pleasure, as he noted the re- 
sult of their little spurt. Three snappers. 
a plump grouper and five porgies had been 
rescued from the sharks, without a tooth- 
mark, and John had caught angelfish until 
he was weary from hauling them in. There 
was no opportunity to do any trolling, for the 
tide was swift in the creeks and channels. 

After supper—and it was delicious—Ar- 
gyle had a surprise in store. All three 
took the power boat and sped across to 
the mouth of a small creek that was 10 
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The power launch was ideal for trolling 


reality an Everglades slough, emptying into 
the bay. The passage at one point was 
narrow, but they made their way through 
and up into a calm body of water shaded 
by mangroves. 

“Fresh water when no tide 
push up,” grunted Hendry, “you 
catch black bass before you go 
to sleep.” And he busied him- 
self with a line for John. 

First the guide fussed around 
on shore until he discovered a 
worm or two, in the rotting 
hearts of flag stems. These 
were used to land several very 
small bream. Mr. King’s own 
rod, six and a half feet long, 
silk line, No. 2 Sproat gut snood 
hook, was used, there being no 
room for trolling. Hendry 
called for a small phantom, an 
equally small spoon, and then 
reached for a bream. 

“Casting!” exclaimed John. 
The guide nodded, with just the 
suggestion of a grin wreathing those mis- 
ht jaws of his. 

In Everglade streams, the black bass are 


Sharks of many varieties are always 
evidence; indeed they often follow close 
on the catch and nip off an entire line 


sa 


At picturesque Miami the various types of fishing boats con- 
gregate, using it as a sunswept headquarters 
. & 


ravenous and Hendry’s little creek had not 
been “fished out.” Even the amateur 
profited and by nightfall they had caught 
three wonders—more than they could pos- 
sibly need for culinary purposes. But the 
sport of it was right royal, especially as 
the banks were mangrove-lined and trop- 
ically interesting. 


S they returned to the Mae, the sun 
A was going down across the far 

reaches of the saw-grass country, 
miles and miles westward. A lorie pelican, 
preening himself, floatéd in the golden 
sunset path like a large decorative cork, 
his plump body bobbing up and down on 
the waves. : 

There were cormorants, too, and endless 
processions of wheeling white gulls, and 
mullet snapped to the surface as if paying 
homage to the day’s majestic decline. 

The thousand and one sounds of the day 
hushed into silence. Out of the growing 


darkness came faint, murmurous stirrings 
presaging the awakening of night life on 
the neighboring shores of Angel Fish Key. 
Overhead through the warm atmosphere 
that hung like a heavy curtain above the 
Mae came the brightening beams of star 
after star as each showed itself in its ap- 
pointed place in the tropical heavens. Be- 
neath, the tiny ripples sang a liquid .slum- 
ber song against the boat. To the east lay 
Garysfort Reef from which the friendly 
lighthouse blinked a cordial “goodnight 
and pleasant dreams” to the happy voy- 
agers, as well as a message of warning to 
the ship far at sea. Everything was quiet, 
peace and content. It seemed such things 
as cruelty, rapacity and ruthless avarice 
could not exist in such a world as this. 

“T never want to return home,” John 
sighed, “and to think the snow is flying 
North. It seems unbelievable.” 

They had made the power boat fast for 
the night and were lounging on the deck 
house. Hendry busied himself making 
things ship-shape. He was expert in all 
matters pertaining to comfort in sea-quar- 
ters as well as in shore camps. 

“You'll have enough of it before we re- 
turn,” Mr. King suggested. 

“I’m not so sure of that,” John replied, 
“and then there are thé specimens. I will 
bring back hundreds of them for my collec- 
tion. Perhaps I might find The 
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The waters were alive with fishing craft 
of every description, all making unusual 
catches. Stingrays seemed to be popular 
boy for a moment hesitated inquiringly. 

“Yes,” his father interpolated. 

“T was about to say ... an 
egret,’ John resumed, realizing, 
however, that this was delicate 

*. ground. 

“There will be no killing of 
egrets,” declared Mr. King em- 
phatically, “you know my-~ feel- 
ings in the matter.” 

“But the Indians, in Miami—” 
began John, “I ‘have seen 
a 

Yes, I know what you have 
seen. You will see MORE, too, 
of both Indians and egrets dur- 
ing the weeks to come. I trust 
you will see enough to make 
you a Game Warden at heart.” 

“But, Father,” John broke in, 
“are we to watch them—to try 

; and find out anything?” 
“Tt’s time for you to go to bed, my son,” 
was Mr. King’s quiet rejoinder. 

(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 


lands a giant sword-fish 
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DON’T CRY; RUBE— 
PLL COME BACK! 





I sat there and, through a glass. made a 
careful study of the monster gray buck 


Rube coaxed me to have nothing to do 
with the hoodoo buck but I was firm 


The morning I started after the big fellow 


Rube bade me a pathetic farewell 


THE BIG GRAY BUCK OF CEDAR SWAMP 


“NEWT” NEWKIRK RELATES THE UNFORTUNATE CIRCUMSTANCES OF HIS CONVERSION FROM 
SKEPTICISM TO SUPERSTITION IN REGARD TO WHITE DEER IN GENERAL AND ONE IN PARTICULAR 


T was a windless, sunny day late in Octo- 
ber. Most of the leaves had let go their 
grasp on the trees and littered the wood- 

ed aisles. There had been no rain for many 
days and hunting was practically a waste of 
time—soft-shoe as quietly as I could I made 
so much rustle and racket that every live 
thing within half a mile heard me coming. 
This rule worked both ways, however, and 
the only hope I had of connecting with a 
deer was by playing the watchful-waiting 
game. If the deer could hear me coming I 
could hear them also and I spent hours at 
a time camouflaged and listening, but noth- 
ing had shown up. I made up my mind 
that these wary creatures did most of their 
“rustling” at night. 

I had just come out on the shore of an 
unexpected little lake—a placid, oval body 
of water perhaps a mile long. Sitting down 
with my map and compass I doped it out 
that I was on the edge of Deer Pond about 
two miles from camp. I could take in near- 
ly the whole of the shore line from where 
I sat and when I first arrived I had looked 
it over carefully, but it was barren of wild 
life. Now as I went around it again with 
my eye I thought I saw something which 
had not been there before—an object at the 
upper end of the Pond near the shore—and 
glued my high-power glass to my eye. 
There stood out in detail, through the strong 
lenses, the biggest, handsomest buck that 
ever wore hair! 

In awed silence I studied him. His horns 
were magnificent and his size prodigious. 
The curious thing about him was his color. 
It was not the reddish brown hue of the 
ordinary deer, but a grayish, grizzled cast, 
especially around his head and neck. He 
stood quiet except for an occasional “all’s 


- well” flick of his tail and appeared to be 


pondering. After a few minutes he moved 
slowly back into the brush out of sight and 
it seemed to me that he limped slightly. I 
lowered the glass and speculated: was it 
worth while, under the unfavorable condi- 
tions, to try to stalk him? The Pond was 
low and left a margin of stones and sand 
exposed over which, with rubber soles, I 
could go softly. “Nothing risked, nothing 
gained,” I mused and started. With infi- 
nite pains I skulked along the shore until 
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at last I came to where “Old Handsome” 
had disappeared. Yes, there were his tracks 
in the damp sand from which it could be 
plainly seen that his right front hoof slant- 
ed outward at every step. Carefully climb- 
ing the bank through the brush I peered 
across an old clearing beyond which lay a 
dense, dark cedar swamp—but the big buck 
had vanished. After spying about a bit I 
decided it would be better to steal away and 
come back when conditions. were improved. 

When I reached camp Rube, able-bodied 
guide and cook, informed me that he had 
enough wood chopped to last us two weeks 
Then I informed him of the big gray buck 
I had seen at the head of Deer Pond. He 
listened attentively until I had finished. 
Then with a queer look on his face he says, 
“You ‘say he was grizzled an’ gray, speshi- 
ally round the head an’ neck?” “Gray as 
a rat,” says I. “You say he limped an’ his 
right front hoof slanted out?” “Correct,” 
says I. “Biggest old booster of a buck you 
ever see, wan’n’t he?” “He sure was,” says 
I. “Yeh,” says Rube with a sigh, “that’s 
him.” “Did you ever see him?” I asks 
curious. “Did I ever see ’im!” says Rube; 
“ves I hev an’ don’t you hev no dealin’s 
with that buck, Newt—you take my advice 
an’ let im alone.” “Whaddye mean let him 
alone?” says I. 


UBE slowly filled his pipe, lighted it 

and sat down on the chopping-block. 

“Lissen,” he says: “I’ve know’d that 
ole gray buck five year this fall. His head- 
quarters is in that cedar swamp. First time 
I ever seen ’im was on snow. I up an’ 
blazed away an’—well, my rifle busted in 
my hands and dum near blow’d my head 
off!—I cal’late I got the muzzle of ’er 
plugged up with froze-snow. I never 
tetch’d the buck, but I made up my mind I 
would, so I got a new rifle. Next time I 
seen the critter he was on the jump. I was 
runnin’ to git a shot through a openin’ an’— 
well, I fell an’ broke my leg! Hadn’t been 
for Sid Wilkins, a sport I was guidin’ I’d 
died in the woods—Sid lugged me to camp 
on his back. After them two things hap- 
pen’d to me I téld Sid I’d had enuff an’ 
was goin’ to leave the ole gray devil alone 
which I’ve did ever sinst. Sid laff’d at me 


an’ said I was sooperstitious. Well, he 
went after the ole gray feller and what 
happen’d? Why he got a runnin’ shot at 
the buck and clipped ’im in the right fore- 
leg an’ where is Sid now?” “I don’t 
know”; says I; “where is Sid now?” “I 
dunno neither,’ says Rube, “cause he’s 
dead !—pass’d away from tifoid fever soon 
as he got back home! Sinst then I’ve 
know’d haff a dozen men who started out 
to git that buck’s scalp an’ somepin hap- 
pen’d to ev’ry durn one of ’em! I was 
hopin’ you wouldn’t run acrost the big 
feller, but now you hev, take my advice an’ 
hev no truck with that buck, fer I warn 
you, if you do you'll be sorry.” 


F course I scoffed and hooted at Rube 

and pointed out to him how absurd 

and ridiculous it was to believe it 
was within the power of a buck to visit 
calamity on those who went after his pelt, 
but this argument made no impression on 
him whatever. “When we get a rain to wet 
down the leaves,” I goes on, “you and I 
will just mosey over to Cedar Swamp and 
bag that big fellow.” “Not me,” says 
Rube shaking his head; “I‘d jest as soon go 
to my own funeral as do that. A thousan’ 
dollars a day wouldn’t temp’ me to help you 
git that buck. He’s as old as Methuselam 
an’ wise as a sarpent. I tell you, Newt, 
that buck bears a charmed life an’ no good 
comes to them as pesters him. If I was 
to meet him out in the woods an’ he was to 
back up an’ kick me in the face, gorram’d 
if I wouldn’t take off my hat to ’im an’ 
*pollygise !” , 

In the days that followed hunting con- 
ditions grew worse instead of better and 
I purposely avoided Deer Pond. One 
night however before we turned in Rube 
studied the sky, sniffed the wind and pre- 
dicted rain. His prophecy came true—next 
morning a drizzle was falling which kept 
up all day.” After sundown it grew colder 
and the morning following as good a track- 
ing snow as a hunter could wish for cov- 
ered the ground. At breakfast Rube sug- 
gested that we hunt over Quaker Bog way 
where he said deer were thicker than fleas. 
“Nope,” says I; “Cedar Swamp for me, 
Rube—this is the day I’m gonna connect 
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As good luck would have it I struck his 
tracks where they had left the swamp 


with the old gray buck.” Rube’s face fell 
and after a thoughtful silence he says, 
“Well, Newt, the best luck I can wish you 
is that you don’t see hide ner hair of ’im.” 
Rube put me up a lunch and stood in the 
camp door as I trudged off. At the edge of 
the clearing he waved to me and then I 
poked along out of sight. It was apparent 
that the snow had fallen in the fore part 
of the night because I crossed several deer 
tracks that were some hours old. I wasted 
no time on these tracks, but kept straight 
on. Upon reaching the Pond I skirted it 
until I came to the clearing between the 
water and the swamp where I had first seen 
the old fellow. Instead of entering the 
swamp I traveled around it and after half 
an hour suddenly came on what I was look- 
ing for—the gray buck’s tracks leading 
from the swamp. No doubt at all about it 
—there was the out-turned right front 
hoof mark! And what tracks!—they were 
as big as a young bull’s! Moreover the 
tracks were fresh! Here was luck! 
Evidently the big fellow had gone a- 
browsing for his breakfast. Keyed up to 
concert pitch I stole softly after him. The 
climax came sooner than I expected. Just 
as I topped a knoll there he stood out fifty 
yards from me, broadside on, in full view 
and unsuspecting! He was nibbling at 
some twigs. It was all too good to be true! 
With pounding heart I slowly brought up 
my rifle until the bead lay in the notch and 
both sights were in line with a point just 
behind the buck’s fore-shoulder! Steadying 
the rifle an instant while I held my breath 
I pulled! The rifle cracked, but the buck 
did not drop!—he didn’t even flinch! In- 
stead of doing either he shifted slowly 
around. and stood head-on looking me 
straight in the face with big, wondering 
eyes! Frantically I pumped in a fresh cart- 
ridge. Then with the buck looking me right 
in the eye I trained the sights full on his 
chest and pulled again! The rifle cracked 
and the bullet sped forth—but the buck 
stood still and untouched! As I threw 
down the lever for a third shot the old 
fellow turned and started to limp down the 
hill, but he did not hurry!—he moved no 
faster than a man would walk! I followed 
him up and you can believe it or not, but I 
shot at that buck nine times from where I 
first saw him until he slowly disappeared in 
the swamp—and not a bullet touched him! 
I sank down on a log and stood the rifle 
against a tree. I was weak and my hands 
were shaking. My goat was straining at 
its tether. After I had pulled myself to- 
gether I whittled a white patch on a beech, 
then stepping back 50 yards took a shot at 
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it—and missed the mark by a scant inch. 
Then I mentally kicked myself black and 
blue, gritted my teeth and plunged into the 
swamp after that buck. The place was 
dense and dark, but it was not difficult to 
follow the tracks. The buck didn’t hurry. 
Several times I heard him snap a stick 
ahead or bump his horns against the bole of 
a tree, but to come within sight of him I 
could not. Thus I dogged him in a zig-zag 
fashion hour after hour always within the 
depths of the swamp—once we both crossed 
the tracks we had made some time before. 
The snow from the brush gradually soaked 
me to the skin. 


T was I o’clock before I sat down to eat 

my lunch. I had double-wrapped it in 

paper and tied it with a stout twine to 
my belt behind under my coat. I reached 
around, but couldn’t find it. Then I -got up 
and investigated. My lunch was gone! 
The twine had broken or come loose and 
it had dropped somewhere on the back 
trail! When I realized I had nothing to eat 
I became twice as hungry. I was also 
cross and peevish. Vowing I would wind 
up this farce with the buck in short order 
I strode swiftly forward on his track. 

I won’t go into details on the chase the 
old fellow led me—it’s too aggravating to 
recall. Suffice to say that after following 
him many weary miles back and forth in 
that swamp I never even glimpsed him. 
About 4 p. m. I gave it up and reached for 
my compass to lay a course to camp—but 
my pocket was empty! I stood dazed and 
thoughtful for some minutes before re- 
membering that Rube and I had been com- 
paring our compasses the night before and 
I had left mine in camp on a shelf above 
the fire-place! The sun would have helped 
me, but what little sky I could see was 
overcast. The prospect of getting out of 
that swamp before dark was not good and 
the prospect of spending the night in it was 
not cheerful. I sat down and thought 
things over. Rube would not concern him- 
self about me until about 6 p. m. At 7 
(according to previous agreement) he 
would be out listening for a distress signal 
of three shots. I got busy getting some 
firewood together—I could at least have a 
warm, cheerful blaze About dusk I pre- 
pared to light it. I have said that I was 
wet through above the belt. Well, so’were 
my matches! Not one among them would 
strike! Shivering and despondent I 
crouched in the depths of that swamp-as 
darkness closed in. Unable to see my 


‘watch I made a guess on when _ seven 


o’clock had arrived and determined to shoot 









I stood there and pumped lead at him in 
wholesale lots, but he never even flinched 


AN 


NO MATCHES! 





three times. When I pressed the trigger 
there was a click—but no report! The 
chamber was empty! Reaching into my 
pocket I found—only two cartridges! Then 
I began to figure: nine times I had fired 
at the buck and once at a mark. Evidently 
I had only a dozen cartridges when I left 
camp. As I stood there fumbling the two 
that were left I dropped one of them! I 
pawed about in the darkness for many min- 
utes, but failed to find it. That left me 
one which I shoved in the chamber. 


came from Rube. Would I answer it? 

No—it was against my ethics to risk my 
last cartridge. Bye and bye there was an- 
other shot that sounded closer and at inter- 
vals after that still others. I called loudly, 
but my voice sounded muffled and strange. 
Finally Rube ceased firing and the long 
night settled down’ in silence. I sat there 
wide awake staring into the gloom. I fan- 
cied I could see the luminous eyes of the 
old gray buck peering at me now and then 
from different angles as he circled me in 
the darkness. Thus the night wore on. 

When the first streaks of dawn peeped 
into the swamp I found the lost cartridge 
and was up and off. Lining up one tree 
with another I traveled as straight as pos- 
sible believing that this system would final- 
ly bring me out of the swamp. It did, but 
when I emerged I hadn’t the slightest idea 
where I was. It seemed the only thing for 
me to do was to travel around the swamp 
until I came to the Pond and the clearing. 
From there I knew my way home. I had 
suffered considerably from thirst during 
the after part of the night and when I came 
to a little brook I flopped down and like to 
have drained it. «Roughly speaking I 
should say I drahk about a gallon and a 
half of that water which was the best I 
ever tasted, but I should have been more 
temperate because in a little while I was 
seized with a violent tummy-ache that 
doubled me up like a summer-squash. The 
ache was so bad I was afraid I would die. 
Then it got worse and I was afraid I 
wouldn’t die! It was impossible to travel 
under these conditions. After I had 
writhed around an hour or two the ache be- 
neath my belt got better, but I was as weak 
as a cat. Nevertheless I staggered on. 

I came upon some grouse tracks in the 
snow and paused to look around. Pres- 
ently I made out a plump one on a log 
under a brush. My first thought was to 


J UST then a faint, far-away signal shot 


* shoot her-head off, pluck her feathers and 


eat her raw for breakfast, but the more I 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 676) 


With no compass and out of matches I 
sat there gloomily wondering what to do 
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By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
Decorations from Drawings by Edmund Osthaus 


HE man who likes to take a day off in the 

autumn to range the woods for the ruffed 

grouse is not likely to have a bird-dog trained 
on grouse. Some regular grouse-hunters have such 
dogs; but the average man who loves the recreation 
of the woods: has not. However, his lack in that 
respect need be no discouragement to him; indeed, 
from some viewpoints it is a positive advantage to 
have no dog in the woods. I mention some of the 
reasons for this: even the best dog is noisy in the 
woods, and thus he puts all game on guard against 
the approaching hunter; unless the dog be of the 
best type, his hunting of grouse will be a haphazard 
matter; unless the country be of a suitable nature, 
and unless the grouse happen to be in a mood 
to lie to the dog, there may be great difficulty in 
securing shots over points. While I do not deny 
the companionship of a dog in the woods, he is not 
always desirable. Still-hunting with him is not 
possible; and it is of still-hunting Sir Ruffneck 
that I want to speak. 


GROUSE AND BoBWHITE 


T is a much easier matter to still-hunt the ruffed 
grouse than it is to still-hunt quail. Indeed, 
where the cover of fields is heavy, the latter task 

is impossible. I have heard men say that they 
could do it successfully; but I believe they must 
have had a few pet covies, “gentled” to come to a 


whistle and to eat out of the hand. When the frost- 
blackened ragweed is knee-high and the dry foxtail 
grass has arched over, it is often a hopeless matter 
to find and to follow quail. Besides, hunting quail 
without a dog has no advantages. Most men get 
as much enjoyment out of watching the action of 
the dogs in the field as they do in tramping the 
fields and bagging the game. Some must get their 
sport out of watching the dogs; for they find it im- 
possible to bag the game. But still-hunting the 
grouse is practicable even for the man whose work 
does not permit him to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the remarkable characteristics of 
this extraordinary bird. 


FOLLOWING THE DruM 


HE ruffed grouse drums at all seasons of the 

year. This sound is probably a love call and 

a challenge to rivals. It may be compared to 
the strutting of the turkey; we know the odd sound 
that the gobbler émits when at the zenith of his 
bombastic strut. Sometimes the drum of Sir Ruff- 
neck is, I think, merely an expression of his feeling 
of lordship over the lesser creature of creation. 
This is probably what it means in the autumn. This 
expression of superiority on his part permits man 
to take a fall out of his pride; for, after a little 
experience, one can follow the drum, locate the 
grouse, and probably get a shot at the prince of the 
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rock or off his ancient mossy log, half- 
buried in leafmold in the heart of a seques- 
tered thicket. 

But while the grouse can be approached 
if thus located, it is a difficult matter ‘to 
ascertain the direction from which the 
drumming comes. On still fall days, when 
the dropping of a 
single lazy leaf at- 
tracts notice, a grouse 
may be heard drum- 
ming in his soft, dim, 
throbbing, penetrant 
way. Is it on this 
slope of the hill, or 
across the hollow? Is 
it down the ridge, or 
is it up? How far 
off is he? It is very 
easy to err in at- 
tempting to answer 
these questions. And 
on the right answers 
will depend the suc- 
cess of your hunt. 
The thing to do is to 
stand still, listening 
until you are sure of 
the direction whence 
the drumming comes. 
Then walk a hundred 
yards in that direc- 
tion, pausing to hear 
the drum. When vou 
are sure of your di- 
rection, then try to 
determine the dis- 
tance. I confess that 
this is most baffling, 
especially if the at- 
mosphere is damp, 
for then the sound 
will have its natural 
muffled quality en- 
hanced. But at least the hunter knows that 
if he keeps on in the right direction he will 
eventually flush his bird. He- should be 
ready to shoot at any time. While stalk- 
ing one grouse, he may flush another; or 
he may flush the one he ‘is after much 
sooner than he expected. If the drum- 
ming ceases, especially if it ends abruptly 
in the midst of a drum, he may be sure 
that the bird is probably aware of his ap- 
proach. Not one man in a hundred can 
crawl up to a drumming grouse; it is about 
as easy to stalk a wild turkey. I do not 
refer, of course, to the grouse of those 
regions where the lack of hunters has ren- 
dered the birds tame and fearless, but to 
the alert, sprightly, intelligent, crafty, elu- 
sive grouse of our settled regions, where 
for a generation at least sportsmen have 
roamed the woods. 

ReaL StTILt-HuNTING 
F course, a man cannot depend on a 
grouse to accommodate him by drum- 
ming. He must have other ways of 
locating his game. The most natural of 
these is by: sitting still, looking, listening ; 
moving on after a time, to tuke up the 
silent, crafty watch at a different place in 
the woods. This kind of hunting just suits 
some men. I remember taking a friend 
deer-hunting in the South. We rode out 
to the stands in a wagon. I posted him 
on a log on the edge of the road. “Stay 








woodland as he whirrs off his vine-draped 
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here,” I said, “until we get back. It may 
be a couple of hours.” He subsided ami- 
ably on the log. “Just my kind of hunt- 
ing,” he answered. When we returned he 
was fast asleep. 

Where the woods are level, the hunter 
will have to do his still-hunting at random, 
until he finds a grouse; then he may be 





able to discover what brought the bird to 
that particular place. If some attraction 
in the shape of food is visible, thé infer- 
ence is that more birds are near. The 
hunter should sit still and-wait. The great 
principle of all still-hunting is to let the 
hunted rather than the hunter make its 
presence known. If the bird is an old 
cock, he may be a wanderer; for in the 
autumn the old males range erratically, 
and one may be found miles from a com- 
rade. I once shot a grouse along a creek 
flowing through a farming community; the 
mountains, whence he had come, were five 
miles away, 

Where the hunting is done on hillsides 
(where most grouse-shooting is naturall\ 
to be had), the still-hunter should begin 
his day by seeking to ascertain whether 
the grouse are ranging high or low. 
Though they sometimes are distributed 
over various altitudes, it often occurs that 
they frequent the high sides of the ridges, 








or else are all down near the bottom. It 
saves a lot of tramping (not to mention 
disappointment) if the hunter will take 
time and patience to discover where his 
birds are feeding and ranging. Then he 
can spend his day either uphill or down- 
hill, rather than spend it in traveling back 
and forth in a fruitless search. 

The stillshunter of 
grouse muSt be a pa- 
tient man; and he 
must be one capable 
of limiting his ambi- 
tions. After sitting 
for several hours, 
feeling that as they 
glide by he is losing 
his bragging to the 
people at home, he 
must not be discour- 
aged. He should al- 
ways go on. the:prin- 
ciple that to every pa- 
tient man the. chance 
comes. More than 
once I have had a 
very empty morning 
still-hunting, and a 
very full and sporty 
afternoon; indeed, 
several times I have 
saved the day after 
sundown. And what 
I can do the average 
hunter can do. 

CHANCE. SHOTS 

HE chances that 
, the _ still-hunter 

for grouse has 
are not limited to the 
chances at Sir Ruff- 
neck himself. If he 
is not too exacting in 
the matter of the 
kind of game he de- 
sires, while sitting quietly on his 
rock or log, waiting for grouse, he 
may also be waiting to see a moun- 
tain covey of quail, a fox-squirrel or 
a gray squirrel come within range; or per- 
haps a rabbit that another hunter has 
started will come jumping  sedulously 
along. I have known foxes, wild turkeys, 
and even deer to be killed by men who 
were still-hunting grouse. I take it that 
while few men like to “kill them all,” every 
man likes to take something home, lest the 
kiddies think that Dad is a back number, 
and lest someone else who has been count- 
ing on a game dinner will have to re- 
arrange her menu. 

Men in the woods will act almost as they 
do at home; I mean that their natures will 
betray them or will save them. Whatever 
you do, try not to be a buffalo in the 
woods. I have a friend who is a giant of 
a man; in business, he “butts the bull off 
the bridge.” Unfortunately he carries his 
ideas of success into the woods. On a still 
day he can be heard for miles, tearing 
through the brush, calling his comrades at 
the top of his powerful voice, dislodging 
boulders that go thundering down the 
mountain, getting all out of breath and 
“overhet”—to what end? Presumably be- 
cause he thinks the mere expenditure of 
energy can win in the game of hunting. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 662) 
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A HUNTER’S ADVENTURES WITH ALCES 


THE CONDUCT OF REAL LIVE MOOSE IN THEIR NATIVE SHAGGY WOODS IS NOT 


PATTERNED AFTER 


NYONE who has the patience to wade 
through my story will be in a posi- 
tion to draw many morals therefrom. 

In the first place it should become fairly 
evident that only the most pussy-footed 
hunter has any chance of seeing a real live 
moose in his native shaggy wood; secondly, 
that nothing but the very latest high-power 
rifle, firing a pencil-pointed bullet at as- 
tronomical velocities, should be relied upon, 
and—but really there are so many beautiful 
morals to be extracted that I cannot possi- 
bly remember half of them, so will just 
leave their discovery to the reader. 

The Great Chief of the Bull Moose Clan 
has told us in some of his writings of cer- 
tain wonderful experiences which befell 
him in Quebec, but I scarcely think there 
was anything in the conduct of the Col- 
onel’s bull that would strike an old hunter 
as particularly unusual. Let me illustrate 
my meaning: 

One fall I was in camp on a tributary 
of the English River in northeastern Mani- 
toba. My 7x6 “A” tent had been pitched 
near a small barren, 
through which a slug- 
gish creek wound its 
lily-choked way, and 
which positively and 
literally reeked moose. 
It was the height of 
the rutting season and 
I was in as good a 
moose country as 
there is on the conti- 
nent, so without mak- 
ing any undue noise 
I took a cruise around 
with my camera be- 
fore doing any chop- 
ping. But though 
there were _ fresh 
tracks and signs ga- 
lore I saw no moose. 
So I got busy, rigged 
up my tent, spread my 
blankets, cooked and 
ate my bannocks and 
rice-fed mallard, and 
lighting the inevitable 
pipe prepared to enjoy 
the best hour of the 
twenty - four — those 
witching sixty minutes 
when the day breeze 
is hushed, a_ great 
calm has fallen over 
the wilderness, and 
the sinking sun col- 
ors the woodlands with tints no painter's 
palette may adequately reproduce. 

I had followed various meandering water- 
ways for weeks, and the paddling and por- 
taging had been sufficiently strenuous so 
that I was in a mood to thoroughly appre- 
ciate the fragrant pine boughs upon which 
my blankets were spread. I may add that 
there are but few spruce and still fewer 
fir in that particular region, so the voy- 
ageur is tied down to the red pine, which 
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though not particularly soft is delightfully 
scented. Gradually the daylight faded, and 
the stars came out, but not for long, as 
clouds worked up from the éastward, and 
when I turned in at about nine o’clock it 
was as dark as a good hound’s mouth. 

Now our western weather is always one 
thing or the other: either quite warm or 
most decidedly chilly. The change in 
Manitoba comes usually about the tenth of 
October, but during September the nights 
are generally warm, the days baking, and 
a fire is needed merely for cooking pur- 
poses. Thus I let the embers die down be- 
fore crawling into my blankets. Sleep 
came without wooing, as she generally does 
when a man has a taste for solitary camp- 
ing and does his own guiding and chores: 
I was soon in oblivion. 

“Wooah! Wooah! Wooah!” (and so 
on: ad iinitem). “Te. -raiieet sceeted 
close to my head, and in about thirty sec- 
onds I was outside the tent, gun in hand. 
A bull moose was woofing and carrying on 
at a great rate, and I could almost feel his 


Courtesy of the National Transcontinental Railway. 
A grand moose country—the English River in Manitoba 


breath, yet so inky was the night that noth- 
ing could I see. Knowing something of 
the habits of the great beasts, I realized 
that there are safer positions than to be 
face to face with a big bull when he has 
the cow with him, the night is black, and 
not an air stirs to carry the dreaded hu- 
man scent to his wide nostrils. So I fired 
a charge of No. 5’s into the air, privately 
deciding that if that didn’t settle the mat- 
ter the left barrel would be let off too, 


THAT OF THEIR {BROTHERS IN MUCH HUNTED REGIONS 


However, the report, which sounded sim- 
ply deafening as it broke the stillness, did 
the business, and Mr. Moose slipped away 
so quietly that one had to strain one’s ears 
to hear even a dry stick snap. But he did 
not go far, not more than a couple of hun- 
dred yards, and for the next half hour I 
heard him thrashing about, and woofing, 
being evidently very, very"angry. A cow 
and calf were with him, and he was natu- 
rally indignant at having his private pas- 
ture invaded. Moreover, the night being 
so dark and calm, he had almost stepped 
on the tent, which happened to be pitched 
fairly across the trail which led from his 
dining room to his chamber, in other 
words, the barren where he fed, and the 
warm sheltered sidehill where he rested 
with his family most of the day. 


EXT morning the trio were yet on 

the sidehill when I broke camp, and 

“at intervals I could hear his angry 

calls. My tape measure proved he had 

pulled up just six feet from my head, for 
there were the deep 
tracks, as big as soup 
plates, showing he 
had suddenly thrown 
himself upon his 
haunches on seeing 
the strange object 
barring his path. 

A few days later I 
was rowing my canoe 
—we always carry 
oars as well as pad- 
dles, the former for 
open, the latter for 
narrow waters— 
against quite a stiff 
breeze, and _ having 
had a surfeit of duck 
shooting was not pay- 

| ing much attention to 
| what lay ahead. Now, 
when you row for 
hours at a stretch the 
action becomes me- 
| chanical; you keep on 
| pegging away, the 
} miles slip by and you 
} indulge in all kinds of 
} day dreams, paying 
but little heed to your 
surroundings, provid- 
ed the course be clear 
—as it was in this in- 
stance, for I was on a 
lake—and you are not 
hunting, hence I failed to hear the grunting 
call of a bull moose. Yet, when I did notice 
it and glanced cautiously over my right 
shoulder, I wondered I had not heard it 
earlier. Perhaps the creaking of my oars 
in the rowlocks had masked the sounds. 
Well, any way, there he was. A noble 
fellow, big as they grow, though with a 
head that had probably gone back a bit with 
age—and the camera was, of course, abso- 
lutely ungetatable, being in a dunnage bag 
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beneath the tent and blankets. Some forty 
yards separated us, and just above the bull 
on the top of a low bank stood Madame 
Moose, not in the least nervous. Slowly, 
very slowly and cautiously I swung the 
canoe around, and backed toward the big 
fellow. Oh! but he was angry. His pon- 
derous weight had forced his legs far into 
the mud, and as he turned to go one could 
see the evident effort it required to drag 
each long shank out of the mire. The 
cow drew back a few feet, but could yet 
be made out standing in the deep shadow 
of a pine thicket. All this time the bull 
never let up in his grunting, nor did he 
seem in the least afraid, but then the wind 
carried my scent away and not toward him. 

Now mind, all this happened between 
three and four o’clock on a particularly 
bright afternoon. In regions where moose 
are much hunted you rarely indeed see a 
bull in the afternoon. Cows and calves 
by the dozen present themselves, but the 
wary old fellows with the big heads keep 
closely to the shelter of the forest until 
long after dark, so that you must go to 
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new regions such as the ones I go to if 
ou would see his majesty by daylight. 


EARS ago down in old New Bruns- 

wick a bull moose came almost up to 

our fire near the barrens of McKeel 
Brook, but then in those days New Bruns- 
wick had not been discovered by the rich 
’Melican man. I had all the center of the 
province almost to myself for more than 
one year, and I suppose there are men who 
would give a million or so for such a privi- 
lege today. But it is only fair to add that 
by all accounts moose and caribou are far 
more numerous than they were then, for 
the terrible out-of-season slaughter by the 
lumbermen and Indians has been stopped. 
Yet the kind of hunting we had then was 
better than the kind of hunting they have 
today. To blazes with your spring beds, 
and closed camps—give me the bare boughs, 
the lean-to, and the boiled tea out of a tin 
dipper (mind you, I-don’t say a wee drop 
o’ Scotch is not occasionally commend- 
able). Here in the west we can find prac- 
tically the same conditions in 1918 that ex- 





isted in New Brunswick in the late eight- 
ies; yes, and an almost unlimited choice 
of territory. And yet—and yet—is it quite 
as jolly? 

Returning to the subject of moose, and 
in further proof of the terrible difficulty 
in hunting them, let me relate something 
that occurred six years ago. On this oc- 
casion I was prospecting on the borders of 
what is now the richly promising Rice 
Lake gold field. We had camped by the 
borders of the Winnipegow River, which 
flows into Lake Winnipeg about one hun- 
dred miles north of the capital. This is a 
fairly good moose ground, or rather was 
one, for the miners and the dynamite have 
driven most of the forest creatures to more 
remote regions. The time was once again 
the latter days of September. 

On this occasion there were three in the 
party, a French half-breed, a Sauteau In- 
dian, and myself. This Indian, by ‘the way, 
was the very best moose hunter I have 
run across in my wanderings, and these 
have carried me from Nova Scotia to the 
. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 678) 


NIGHT HUNTIN’ REMINISCENCES 


I] HEARD JOSH WHISTLE, AND THEN FOLLOWED PLONK, PLONK, PLONK, THE TREAD OF A 


66TLL tell yu’ns, Mister Johnnie,” ob- 
| served Josh, eyeing me in the manner 
of an infallible connoisseur, to see if I 
was in an amiable mood. “I kin putt yu’ns 
whar yu’ns kin kill the bigges’ deer in the 
county, if yu’ns will only lew’ me—” 

“How much, Josh?” I could anticipate 
the closing of his sentence.” 

“Wal, I lowed ’bout two bits,” drawled 
the wiry little Ozarker. Josh stroked his 
thin, unkempt beard meditatively, while he 
proceeded to tempt me with his customary 
unctuous persistence. He told me of the 
deer I could expect up the river. For he 
squatted in the dusty road and proceeded 
with a stick to illustrate in the dust an 
animal bearing horns of the most gigantic 
proportions. According to his artistic 
amplifications nothing during the antede- 
luvian period had any odds on the Ozark- 
er’s in immensity. And the marvellous 
thing about it was, not a smile lurked on 
his face as in all seriousness he deftly 
concluded the final strokes and stepped 
back to view his triumph. 

“Now, Uncle Johnnie, if yu’ns ‘ll only 
len’ me four—” ; 

“Whoa now, Josh! Wait a minute!” I 
interposed. An outsider might deem such 
an interruption as unpardonable.. - That 
would, however, be solely due to their un- 
familiarity with Josh. But Josh was really 
dangerous, if allowed too much leeway in 
the borrowing line. And I knew the signs 
in advance. When he addressed me as 
“Mister Johnnie” it signified a quarter 
“Uncle Johnnie” from fifty cents to a dol- 
lar; and “Granpa” always antedated a re- 
quest for the loan of two dollars. As 
much as I cared to be taken in to Josh’s 
family, even though only verbally, I had 
already discovered that the closer the re- 





DEER IN TRANQUIL WATER, WITH A SLIGHT CRISPING OF THE GRAVEL ACCOMPANYING IT 
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lationship that he established, the greater 
was the drain on my meager funds. 

“Now let’s get down to the rea! facts 
about the deer,” I said, for it was only 
late summer. “Have you lately seen signs?” 

“Has I seen enny signs lately? Why 
Grandpa !—” 

“Not too fast, Josh,” I again interrupt- 
ed, “I am wanting to go deer hunting 
very short of loanable money.” 

Josh’s face grew longer, but being na- 
turally of an effervescent nature, and 
thinking, perhaps, that my mere mention 
of the word loan could be construed into 
tentative submission to a pretty stiff re- 
quest, he asked: “What kin’ is that, paper 
or silver? They’ll tage hit at the commis- 
sary, I recken.” 

That settled it for all with him. At the 
saw mill commissary they accepted any- 
thing in trade from the smallest hide to 
wild honey, and this new kind of medium 
of exchange, loanable money, could no 
doubt likewise be traded for store goods. 

I had gone so far there was nothing else 
to do but to submit gracefully. “Now, 
Josh,” I announced, “the two dollars is 
yours, if you will take me up to that deer 
grounds. Rather early now, ain’t it?” 

“Early nothin’!” retorted the ferret-eyed 
woodsman, bringing his narrow face into 
the semblance of a smile. “Up in Hargis 
Bay they’s hundreds of sighns. A’ter the 
big rise, hit’s the only place where there’s 
much moss left. The big timber at the 
haid held the current back, and hit didn’t 
wash out. The deers feeds in there by the 
dozens—but that’s at night. Where’ll they 
bes in the day? We hain’t wantin’ to see 
them in the day,” he sneered at my lack 
of outdoor wisdom. “We'll shine ’em at 
night.” 





“Shine them? Shine them?” 

“Hunt them with a pine light when 
they’s a feedin’» Where yu’ns lived all! 
your life?” 

“Oh yes, Josh! I don’t—” 

“Don’ git riled, now,” interjected the 
Ozarker in a more subdued tone. It was 
permissible at times for him to lose his 
temper, but the act on my part might re- 
sult in the refusal of the loan, or as it 
might be more accurately designated, gift. 

“You see hit’s this-a-way, we'll git the 
pine light, drap down into the bay, ’nd 
push up hit with no noise, ’nd as soon as 
we gits up hit, we shines the light on the 
feedin’ deers. They hain’t skeered of a 
light on a dark night. Yu’ns’ll see where 
they iz by their eyes, and kin do the shoot- 
in’.” 

That summer I had heard a great deal in 
the mountains about night hunting deer. 
It was practiced considerably by the moun- 
taineers. Very few of them hunted in any 
other manner. It was only the lure of two 
dollars a day for driving with dogs that 
acquainted them with that kind of ques- 
tionable sport. 

“Oh! I know what you mean,” I ob- 
served, placated, “and I’ll be glad to go; 
and, perhaps, if we kill that big buck I 
will get that loanable money for you.” 

Immediately Josh’s spirits rose. He 
danced a few steps, croaked a note or two, 
flung his hat high in the air, and turned 
a series of ungraceful handsprings. 

“I was up yander three days ago huntin’ 
Prince,” he chuckled. . Prince was a big 
gaunt white horse that was never known 
to move faster than a walk. He lived out 
on the range. Josh had more love for 
this equine marvel and his squirrel dog 
Carlo than anything, except exaggeration 
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“The deers haint skeered of a light on a dark night” 


“ye 


on his part. “’nd there’s no use a talkin’, 
Mister Johnnie they’s deer there!” 

Upon seeing there was no danger of 
losing the chance of the loan, he relegat- 
ed my title to the simple one with which 
he had addressed me first. 

The following evetiing we made -camp a 
mile above Hargis, waiting for night to 
come. I had seen enough during the day 
to convince me for once of Josh’s veracity, 
and though it was bordering the rutting 
season, the deer were working in the moss. 

During the day we had twice seen Josh’s 
horse. He was grazing contentedly near 
the bay on lespedeza, and he submitted to 
the old man’s caresses and _ extolling 
phrases with no letup in his nibbling. 

“He’s shore a horse,” confided my little 
guide, gazing admiringly ‘at the animated 
hulk of bones.” ’nd when he gets in shape, 
hit’ll have to be a real race horse that 
kin beat him!” | 

Among Josh’s innumerable aerial fabri- 
cations his pet illusion was, that some 
day—as soon as Prince got into shape— 
he would ride him at the county fair races, 
and outdistance all comers with him. Be- 
cause the process of getting in shape, to 
my knowledge, had been extending over 
ten years, in no wise discouraged the own- 
er. His one consuming love was Prince, 
his squirrel dog, Carlo, followed next. He 
cared for his family some in his utterly, 
indifferent, irresponsible way as he did for 
himself. 

We embarked in our long johnboat. I 
was in the bow, and Josh took the pad- 
dling end. The pine light was already 
kindled in the big fire basket, throwing a 
great yellow light over the chattering 
shoals. 

“We'll try this first little bay,” declared 
Josh, nosing the boat into a small byway 
separated -from the river. by a_ heavy 
growth of hardwoods. 


Silence fell upon us. Speech was not 
to be thought of. Josh paddled noiselessly 
up the bay. The boat responded promptly 
to his art. 

“There !” 
“There!” 

“Where? Oh!” I gasped. Before me 
not many yards away were two small 
lights, just a small distance apart, small 
but livid-coal-like, and moving but slight- 
ly. Why had not Josh instructed me in 
the night hunting art? It was too late 
to ask questions. Where would I aim? I 
reached down in the boat, and brought up 
to my shoulder the big ten gauge shotgun, 
into the chamber of which Josh had forced 
two swollen brass shells. They were load- 
ed brim-full with buckshot. I pointed it 
where I thought the deer would be, and 
pulled the trigger. The gun boomed out 
on the night. Then I heard an animal 
jump from the shallow water to the bank, 
proceeding up the skirting bluffs, disturbing 
stones at each bound. 

An oath of disapproval escaped Josh. 
“Dang if yu’s didn’t miss him!” he cried 
in a voice surcharged with chagrin. But 
he continued paddling until we came to 
where the deer had been standing. He 
fed the basket more rich pine, and ex- 
amined here and there. Ten feet from the 
deer’s position a willow about two inches 
through was partly severed, its heavy top 
leaning in the bay. 

“Yu’ns’ll never do,” remarked Josh, nod- 
ding his head in perplexity. “That willow 
you hit’s twenty-five feet frum where the 
deer was!” Then a sudden, distressing 
thought forced itself upon him. “What 
if Prince had been a grazin’ on the bank? 
Yu’ns ’ud a shore hit him!” 

With the prospect of two dollars ahead 
the old man did not deem it advisable to 
criticize too much. He was versed in hu- 
man nature; and he regarded the present 


hissed between closed teeth. 
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as an improper time to chide me over my 
reprehensible failure. But this much I 
was sure of, he had no faith in me as a 
night hunter, and subtly by innuendo led 
up to my consent into yielding him the gun, 
and my promise to paddle him up Hargis 


Bay. 


“Hit shore wud uve bin hell,” he ex- 
claimed, “if Prince had a bin there eatin’ 
cress and yu’ns shot him. Fur when he 
gits into shape I’m shore a gwine—” 

Much to Josh’s gratification without pro- 
test I consented to give him the honor of 
shooting the next deer. I had no more 
idea about night hunting than any other 
type. And, if we got a large deer, I would 
derive as much pleasure from it as he. 
But before changing places I let Josh run 
the fast water ahead. In day I might have 
chanced the rapid, but at night, never. That 
keen-eyed savant of the stream was at 
home on it at any hour. 

“Now,” instructed the little man as we 
traded positions,” jist paddle as slow and 
still as yu’ns kin. When yu’ns here me 
whistle low between my teeth, jist stop a 
paddlin’. I’d shore let yu’ns shoot, but 
I’m ’feared Prince mout be along here. 
There’s no tellin’ what yu’ns mout do. 
For as soon as I gits him in shape I’m 
gwine to—” 

I took the balance for granted, grasped 
the paddle, and slowly propelled the craft 
up the entrance of the bay. For in my ad- 
vance I observed the strange contours of 
the rows of trees in the golden-yellow 
luminance of the pine knots. There was 
a mysterious fascination to the wilderness. 
The trees in their grotesque shapes, the 
silver-rippling water, and the anticipation 
of our slow invasion into the recesses of 
the wild creatures indescribably charmed. 

I heard Josh whistle, and then followed 
plonk, plonk, plonk, the tread of a deer in 
tranquil water, with a slight crisping of 
the gravel accompanying it. 

Josh whistled again. 

I stopped paddling. 

The native was peering ahead. Some 
yards in advance of him I became aware of 
two balls of fire. I held the boat, steady. 
The old man crouched. 

“Hit’s dang good thing I’m here ’stead 
of yu’ns,” he whispered, so the sound just 
reached me, “fur hit’s a hell uve a big 
buck. Them eyes is nearly a foot apart.” 

The pine illumined the drawn features 
of the guide, but there was yet fastened 
on them the smile of achievement. The 
gun bellowed booming reverberations, that 
carried to pine-clad mountain tops. 

A great body reeled then fell into the 
water, where for an instant it thrashed it 
mightily. - Josh shouted until his shrill 
voice raced in the wake of the gun’s re- 
port. Presently all was silence. 

“Push up to hit as quick as yu’ns kin!” 
commanded Josh. 

I shoved the boat almost on the animal. 

“Hit’s a big white deer as shore as you 
are born!” announced Josh. But his voice 
suddenly trembled into a prompt appre- 
hensive subsidence of speech. The old 
man’s face was a study as he threw his 
eves on the big animal. It was agape 
with astonishment and anguish. For the 
old man saw what I did. His hopes died 
as the white horse gave its last breath. 
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SOUTHWESTERN KANSAS IN THE EIGHTIES 


WE WADED THROUGH THE LUXURIANT MARSHES AND FLUSHED THE QUACKING MALLARD 
AND CROUCHED IN WAIT FOR THE WAVING LINES OF GEESE COMING HOME TO ROOST 


AVING inherited the wanderlust trait 
H of my family, I love to travel, but 

the lines of my life have been cast in 
such pleasant though circumscribed places 
that circumstances beyond my control have 
prevented me from indulging my heritage, 
excepting at raré and infrequent intervals. 
Such an occasion arose in the Autumn of 
1881 when I made a shooting trip to South- 
western Kansas. I was then twenty-eight 
years of age and my eldest son (now a man 
well known in the public affairs of his 
State), was an infant in arms. Accompa- 
nying me on the trip, were Uncle Billy 
M—— and Andrew W. H—. Uncle Billy 
with his dry humor and quaint philosophy 
made a very agreeable companion, while 
Andrew’s quiet ways and unobtrusive man- 
ner endeared him to every one. I had a 
married sister residing in the new but 
thriving town of McPherson, and it was 
our intention to visit her, making that town 
our headquarters, while taking side trips 
into the surrounding country. 

Traveling then could not be done with 
the luxurious ease of today. The great 
Consolidated Trunk lines were then but a 
promoter’s dream. Changes of cars were 
frequent and it was very necessary to 
watch your baggage at each change to in- 
sure its accompanying you. Pullman sleep- 
ers, chair and dining cars were a novelty 
and found on but few of the roads. The 
car seats were crude and far from com- 
fortable, while the great Westinghouse Air 
3rake was then in its infancy and the jerk- 
ing, thumping, bumping, staggering stop of 
the trains at the stations, by the use of the 
hand brakes, were an episode of the jour- 
ney that will never be forgotten by the 
travellers of that day. 

Fixed ammunition then was an uncertain 
and unreliable quantity, so we took a large 
supply of the empty cartridge cases with 
us and loaded them as needed. Our bat- 
tery was a fine ten bore Webly for Uncle 
Billy, a twelve bore Colt for Andrew, and 
a ten bore Clabrough for myself. We had 
been talking over and planning this trip all 
through the summer, intending to get away 
soon after the middle of October, but 
Uncle Billy had the misfortune to cut one 
of his feet very badly, delaying our de- 
parture until the first week in November. 


E left New 

York at 

nine o'clock 
in the evening over 
the Erie. There 
was no pooling of 
passenger rates 
then, and the rival 
roads were “cut- 
ting” the prices on 
west-bound tickets, 
the result being 
passengers packed 
on the trains like 
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sardines in a box, making traveling condi- 
tions extremely uncomfortable. We passed 
on our way without incident, until we 
reached a point near the Ohio State Line. 
where we traversed. a large tract of re- 
markably fine timber. At one point a tor- 
nado had crossed it, breaking some of the 
immense trees” off as if they were pipe 
stems, and pushing the rest over until it 
looked as if a gigantic steam roller had 
passed over them. From Warsaw to Val- 
pariso, and so to Chicago, we . passed 
through the vast duck marshes, and the 
number of wild fowl we saw was aston- 
ishing. You could see long lines of them 
from the car windows, flying in all direc- 
tions; some would spring from the rushes 
and fly away as the train passed,. others 
would pay no attention whatever. The 
great drainage system of Chicago had not 
then been put into operation and the ap- 
proaches to the city were practically under 
water. We saw plenty of ducks within the 
city limits, and “crow ducks” crowded the 
wide ditches beside the track and would 
merely swim away a little as we passed. 
There were no dining cars on the run from 
New York to Chicago, so we stopped at 
intervals for meals at the eating stations. 
We soon learned to take a seat as near the 
conductor as possible, and keep our eyes on 
him; if you did not, you would frequently 
hear the cry of “All Aboard” just as you 
were trying to swallow some scalding hot 
coffee, then all you could do would be to 
snatch a sandwich or two and “beat it.” 


E left Chicago over the C., B. & Q. for 
Kansas City and enjoyed the advan- 
tages of only dining car of the trip. 

From Chicago to Quincy we passed through 
vast corn fields; far as the eye could reach, 
they stretched. away on each side of the 
track. Crossing the Mississippi at Quincy 
we found the river had overflowed its west- 
ern bank, and for ten miles the train ran 
very slowly, with the water almost up to 
the car steps, and a brakeman seated on the 
cow-catcher with a pike pole to push the 
drift wood off the track. We were now in 
Missouri, the “stamping ground” of the 
noted desperado, Jesse James, and 

his band of train robbers. It gave 

one a thrill to see great post- 

ers in every station offering 


$5,000 reward for the body of Jesse James, 
dead or alive, and smaller amounts for 
other members of his band. Kansas City 
was at this time a vast storehouse for man- 
ufactured goods, which were distributed 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, and 
its branches to all points of the great 
Southwest. After leaving Topeka, we be- 
gan to enter the real prairie country. 

At the time of which I write, most of 
Southwestern Kansas was newly settled 
and the first view of those apparently 
limitless prairies made an impression 
never to be forgotten. To a resident’ of the 
Atlantic Seaboard, they looked somewhat 
like a vast salt meadow; they appeared to 
be perfectly level, but. were really gently 
rolling and treeless, excepting here ‘and 
there scattering cottonwoods along _ the 
“coulees.” Every eight or ten miles the 
train would pass through newly built 
towns. All appeated to be thriving and 
many of them have since become populous 
cities. At many of the sidings we saw rem- 
nants of the great piles of buffalo bones, 
gathered from the virgin prairies for the 
fertilizer companies by the desperate set- 
tlers, to keep them from starvation during 
the grim “grasshopper years,” now happily 
past. As we penetrated deeper into the 
prairie country we came to the newly set- 
tled portions; here the comfortable farm 
house gave way for the “soddy” or for the 
regulation settlers wooden “shack,” which 
if I remember rightly was fourteen by six- 
teen feet in dimensions. The section lines 
were “back furrows” thrown together, the 
“tree claims” were little seedlings newly 
set or in some instances waist high: In 
many places we would pass for long dis- 
tances through virgin unbroken prairie; 
here worn deeply in the soil the paths of 
the vanished buffalo were plainly to be 
seen, with here and there their deserted 
“wallows,” grown high with the thrifty and 
ever present sun flower. Those gently 
rolling plains of the “Sun Flower State’ 
are now the Granary of the World. Those 
little puny “tree claims” are now stately 
groves, and the buzz of the saw mill can 
now be heard in that formerly barren 

treeless land. 
Passing through 
Osage County, we 
saw many crude 
“collieries,” where 
with horse and 
windlass they were 
bringing _ bitumi- 
nous coal to the 
surface. 
‘ 
E were 
greatly im- 
‘presse 
with the great 
quantities of game, 
every puddle and 
marsh was filled 
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with ducks. Where-the prairie had been 
broken and sown to wheat, we would see 
from time to time great flocks of geese feed- 
ing on the tender grain. Being of many va- 
rieties, some of them white, at a distance 
they looked like droves of sheep, The prai- 
rie chicken was ever present; they would 
spring from the grass beside the track and 
sail away like meadow larks, or, it being 
November, they had begun to “pack” and 
would rise from the corn fields, sometimes 
two hundred or more in a flock. The sight 
of so much game threw us into a genuine 
shooting fever and our trigger fingers 
itched to get at them. From Topeka on- 
ward the railroad was a single track and 
newly laid; on the sidings would stand long 
trains of cars loaded with long horn Texas 
steers. The handling of the great amount 
of traffic over the new and uncompleted 
road was a serious problem, causing de- 


layed trains and long waits for even the 
passenger service. Under these conditions 
the suffering of those poor beasts held on 
the sidings without food or water were pa- 
thetic; scores of them died in the cars. 


T last we reached McPherson, our 
journey’s end, at ten o'clock. My 
brother-in-law met us at the depot. 


As we neared his home, I could see 
the form of my dear sister in the lighted 
doorway, and soon we were in each other’s 
arms. Maggie had a bountiful supper pre- 
pared for us, to which we did ample justice 
and then to bed. You who have travelled 
in those days some 2,000 miles without a 
sleeper, will understand how delightful 
those beds felt to our tired and aching 
bodies. Uncle Billy had a reputation as a 
snorer and that night he fairly made the 
windows rattle. McPherson, then a town 
of about one thousand inhabitants, had re- 
recently been made the county seat, and 
was built on the four sides of a “square 
park” newly set in shade trees. A few of 
the more pretentious buildings were built 
from a beautiful cream colored stone from 
Osage County. The “lean” grasshopper 
years were an unpleasant memory, and the 
place was growing fast. The soil of the 
surrounding country was a very rich black 
clay, sticking to your feet very tenaciously 
in wet weather, while in the spring the 
roads were practically impassible. The 
country was so new that only a few miles 
from town were great stretches of prac- 
tically unbroken prairie. 

About four miles from town was a de- 
pression in the Prairie called the “McPher- 
son Basin”; this basin was some thousand 
or more acres in extent and covered with 
a luxuriant growth of sedge or grass, in 
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some places nearly shoulder high. The 
water ranged from a few inches .to nearly 
knee deep, with a small pond clear of grass 
near the center of the tract. This basin 
was the “roosting place” of great quantities 
of geese and ducks, which fed during the 
day in the surrounding grain fields. 
George had made livery arrangements 
for us, and on the afternoon following our 
arrival we were on our way to the basin 
to “spy out” the land and try our luck. 
Our livery “rig” was a stout two seated 
Jaeger wagon drawn by a wiry pair of bay 
mustangs and our driver was a character. 
He had been one of the original settlers 
and at one time had owned the principal 
part of.the present town site; but “booze” 
had been his ruin, and he had slowly but 
surely descended from ease and comfort to 
be the “town soak” and driver of a livery 
rig. \Ve reached the Basin shortly before 


sunset and drove out nearly to the “Clear 
Pond” in the center, for the bottom was 
fairly hard. Uncle Rilly’s foot would not 
yet permit him to wear a rubber boot, so 
Andy and I left him in the wagon, and with 
our guns and a small box to sit on made 
our way to the edge of the Pond. We each 
arranged a slight blind for the evening 
shooting. Shortly after our arrival, two 
men in a buggy drove out and while one 
prepared a blind the other sat in the buggy 
beside the pond, and as the wind was light, 
of course he frightened away all birds that 
intended to come to us. They staid until 
dusk, and while numbers of ducks and 
geese circled around us, none came within 
shot. Of course, we made some forcible 
remarks, but they made no impression on 
those “tenderfeet” duck shooters. Shortly 
after their departure a flock of fifteen geese 
came in, and while they were not handy 
Andy and I were fortunate enough to bring 
down three, and in the next half hour be- 
fore it became too dark to shoot, secured 
an even dozen of mallards, so we started 
on our drive back to town in great good 
humor. We made frequent trips to the 
Basin during our stay. We would drive 
out shortly after dinner; our driver 
“Aleck” would leave us at the edge of the 
marsh and return to town. We would then 
walk out abreast through the rushes to the 
pond, and from time to time mallards and 
teal, etc., disturbed at our approach, would 
spring from the coarse grass and give us 
splendid shots. At dark Aleck would re- 
turn to the edge of the Basin and wave a 
lantern to us. Here one evening we en- 
joyed the unique’ experience of shooting 
English. snipe by moonlight. The moon 
was nearly full and shining brightly; there 
was very little wind and but few ducks 
flying, and we were just about to quit when 
a flight of English snipe came in. There 
were numbers of them, and they pitched all 
around the shore of the pond. It was a 
great novelty, and very uncertain shooting, 
and if my memory serves me we had eleven 
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of the beauties after the bombardment. 


AME was so plenty that there was no 
uncertainty about it, no matter what 
kind of game you were after, or 

where you sought it,,or what the weather 
conditions, you were certain of at least a 
moderate bag. In the town market, wild 
geese sold for from ten to twenty-five 
cents each; canvas backs, mallards, etc., 
from five to ten cents each, according to 
condition, and prairie chickens from five 
cents. Maggie had expressed a desire for 
a feather bed, and during our stay we 
killed enough geese and ducks to make her 
a bed with bolster and pillows complete. 
The day following a shooting trip would be 
devoted to picking wild fowl; we would 
pick until our thumbs were sore, then 
George would shoulder the game, and de- 
liver it among his friends until they cried 
“Enough, don’t bring us any more.” We 
could easily have killed more, but for what 
purpose; and I am very much opposed to 
destroying game that cannot be utilized. 
The quality and condition of the game was 
superb; many of the canvas backs we shot 
were so fat that a thumb pressed on the 
breast would leave an imprint like in a pat 
of butter. Maggie under the tuition of her 
dear departed mother had become an “art- 
ist” in game cookery before she went west, 
and the game dinners she served for us 
were beyond compare. Roast canvas back, 
goose, mallards, teal and spoonbill, with de- 
licious Missouri cranberry sauce, quail on 
toast, broiled jack snipe ,and prairie 
chicken, and all the other accessories, truly 
we lived on the fat of the land. 

We made numerous successful side trips, 
notably to Turkey Creek where we ran into 
splendid quail and prairie chicken shooting. 
The Sloughs, where we found superb can- 
vas back shooting, and the Arkansas River 
where we saw a phenomenal flight of geese. 

Uncle Billy’s cut foot finally healed and 
he joined Andy and me at the sport, the 
constant outdoor exercise bringing its re- 
ward in renewed health. With the constant 
practise our shooting steadily improved, 
and the desire as steadily waned. At last 
the time set for our return arrived and I 
was so sated with shooting that I did not 
take up my gun again until the next year. 

We made one final trip to the Sloughs, 
one final “picking bee,” one final delivery 
of game by George to his friends in town, 
and then we were off for the distant At- 
lantit Coast, leaving behind us hanging in 
Maggie’s larder, twenty-eight head of the 
very choicest “gilt edge” geese, canvas 
backs, and other ducks selected from the re- 
sults of our last trip. 

Nothing stands still in this world. As 
civilization steadily advances, God’s wild 
creatures as steadily recede. Under the 
steady march of improvement that great 
acreage of the Sloughs and the Basin have 
been largely drained. Great fields of bil- 
lowy wheat and serried ranks of tasseled 
rustling corn grow where Uncle Billy and 
Andy and I waded through the luxuriant 
marshes and flushed the quacking mallard, 
or crouched in wait for the waving lines of 
geese coming into roost; and those great. 
myriads of wild fowl, like the buffalo, have 
utterly vanished from that land and are 
now but a pleasant memory. 
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RIFLE SHOOTING IN TIMBER COUNTRY 


THE VERY SAME METHODS THAT PROVE SO SERVICEABLE WITH A SHOTGUN 
ARE FIRST ESSENTIALS IN SNAP SHOOTING WITH A RIFLE IN TIMBER 


EARLY all shooters, no matter how 
N expert elsewhere, as with the shot- 

gun, have to change their mode of 
shooting considerably in a timber country. 
The old adage, “A good shot one place a 
good shot elsewhere,” has a weak link in 
its makeup, especially when that marks- 
man has had his shooting experienced to 
a certain locality. 

It is within tangible reminiscence where 
a good rifle shot fell down deplorably the 
first time he had an opportunity to display 
his shooting skill among the switch cane 
brake and cypress groves of the South. 
Years ago in the West I saw this man. 
The first time he exhibited to me just what 
he could do—and what he did accomplish 
with a rifle appeared to me marvelous. 
Furthermore, among the parks and rough 
open altitudes of the Rockies, he performed 
on game, and every time he shot I won- 
dered how it was the outside world had 
no knowledge of the almost uncanny skill 
shown in his rifle shooting. But it was 
only shortly ago that he invaded a timber 
country, and just before that visit I had 
watched him in western Kansas. At long 
range he flung into the ribs of a running 
coyote a .303 missile. The reduction of 
size in other game, a jack rabbit, proved 
no exception to his deadly marksmanship. 
So when he failed to make good in timber, 
it was not by me attributed to his age that 
was denying him his usual keen vision. 

We posted that rifle shot in a grove of 


black oaks, margined by a long narrow - 


reach of switch cane. He had there the 
best deer stand in the country, the easjest 
to shoot from. At the time we drove deer 
with dogs. We had no excuse for it, 
either! Every time I heard our hounds 
open up and continue in their fast drive, 
staccato chant, accompanied a moment later 
by the spiteful intoning of smokeless pow- 
der, I was positive that a bounding white 
tail had met death. e 

Three deer were put by that Westerner 
on that very morning, and one black wolf 
that whipped our pack aloof into trembling 
silence. When we came to the Western- 
er’s stand there was neither evidence of 
game, nor wolf. We searched hither and 
thither in full view of from where he had 
been seated on a fallen log, just at the 
opening of a cattle trail leading from a 
blackberry thicket into the rustling cane. 
But the Westerner was not there. 

Presently we observed him in the cane, 
disconsolately scanning the trees, brush 
and parts of the cane. 

“Did they all pull away?” we queried. 

“Yes,” he returned with a sickly smile, 
“they all pulled off, but their flags were 
behaving mighty saucily when they did!” 

From this, without further explanation, 
we inferred correctly that he had missed 
three straight deer and a lone black wolf! 
Something that was regarded at that close 
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range as almost impossible, and in what 
we considered open woods. 


OT to be deemed critical and moved 
by the courtesies due a visitor the 
same afternoon we put him in a 
cypress brake. There was some under- 
brush—elbow brush, blackberry and ubiqui- 
tous saw brier—not difficult to shoot in as 


A trophy of skill that merits pride 


it was sparse. We were sure that any deer 
which jumped north of us would run 
through it. We wanted venison in camp, 
and the first time we heard that .303 whine 
after we had put up a deer in a grove of 
tupelo gum we forgot the past and saun- 
tered over in the Westerner’s vicinity, per- 
fectly confident, despite the noisy red bone 
bitch, still ringing gloriously on trail, that 
he had effected a kill. 

We found he had again missed. Mr. 
Westerner was out of patience with him- 
self and could not understand the cause 
of his failure—all clean inexcusable misses! 

By going-over.his past I began to dis- 
sect Mr. Westerner’s shortcomings. I re- 
called immediately that in the West most 
of his shooting had been done under dif- 
ferent conditions. He was quick, yet de- 
liberate, and a marksman of proven abil- 
ity. Now what was the matter? 

Mr. Westerner had to learn over his rifle 
shooting a bit. He had to learn over just 
what people alone experienced in shooting 
a shotgun had to do in the timber. Snap 
shooting—snap shooting with a rifle in tim- 
ber, is just as necessary as with a shotgun! 

With a shotgun I had undergone the 
same experience and had to unlearn my 
old style. 

My friend from the West and I strolled 
back to camp, and finally we discussed the 
subject; at first he thought the change in 
his mode of shooting was unnecessary, but 
his recent performance made my arguments 
ring mighty convincing. In a moment we 
got together and the idea of holding and 
pulling instantly was discovered by him. 
The very same modes were suggested as 
prove so serviceable with a shotgun, and 


the added warning against cultivating that 
old frailty of jerking the trigger. The co- 
ordination of eye, ear, and finger were ac- 
centuated of great importance in snap 
shooting. The old practice of closing the 
eyes, then quickly bringing up the rifle, and 
pulling quickly, convinced my companion 
that there was immediate progress to come 
from its consideration. : 
The following day he dropped a nice 
four point buck as it was trying to jump 
over a heap of down timber. Now the 
Westerner was cured of a weakness be- 
cause he knew a rifle and mastered’ prompt- 
ly what snap shooting exacted. His failure 
at first was much similar to what happened 
to so many good rifle shots in the un- 
familiar deer woods of the south. They | 
first take a long sight, then pull. They 
overestimate distances, and in consequence 
become adepts in manufacturing goose 
eggs. The next thing that comes along as 
a natural sequence is that these lose their 
temper, and naturally the other associated 
evils bring on a profuse attack of missing. 


ae are men who are born good 
snapshots with a rifle, and yet are 

very inferior performers at a target. 
The failure of so many with a rifle in 
Southern woods is not only attributed to 
the change in shooting conditions, but also 
to the change of arms. In being equipped 
for a hunt invariably they are recommended 
by the sporting goods dealer to use a 
shorter barreled rifle—more of the carbine 
length. The sudden change is what hurts 
at once in snap shooting. Small an item 
as that inch or two in deficiency of barrel 
length seems, it works havoc on the marks- 
manship of the one who has not studied it. 

At first it appears remarkably easy to 
hold with the short fellow at close range. 
Then when the object is just beyond close 
range suddenly you discover that it is not 
so facile to place that bead on the object 
as with your long rifle. It seems almost 
insignificant a matter to remind the sports- 
man of this, but it is often due to the lack 
of observing just such little things as this, 
and adjusting themselves accordingly, that 
the little white tail or the highly prized 
gobbler saunters away unhit. 

Snap shooting with a rifle in brush is a 
valuable accomplishment in Southern sec- 
ond growth woods, especially in that all-de- 
fying rufus-leaved second growth post oak 
thicket. Turkeys in its midst have a habit 
of springing up almost simultaneously, and 
then as abruptly vanishing in the leaves. 

There is only one cure for a missing 
streak. There is only one true way; for- 
get slow deliberateness and learn the un- 
known art in the woods as you would with 
a shotgun, holding and pulling instead of 
observing, then sighting and pulling. And 
the name of that elusive, spectacular art is 
called snap shooting! 
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HIS SOUTHERN MAJESTY—THE CATFISH 


FOR THE VAST MAJORITY OF PEOPLE IN THE CORN AND COTTON BELTS THE 
CATFISH MEETS A DEEP HUMAN NEED AND MEETS IT ADEQUATELY AND WELL 


‘N the corn and cotton belts the catfish 
| is king.. No potentate is so pursued and 

sought after, no king has half so many 
dainties dangled before his nose for his 
favor, nor half so many adjectives ex- 
pended in his praise. He is pre-eminently 
the fish of the common people, and the 
vast majority of the common people swear 
by him. No fish in that section has so 
vast a following. If a man goes into a 
* restaurant where fish are served, it is ten 
to one he orders catfish. Not all of them, 
of course; I am speaking of the vast ma- 
jority of the residents of the corn-belt. 
For there are enthusiastic and successful 
bass fishermen there who like to eat the 
bronze-backed warrior as well as they like 
to catch him. And there are sportsmen, 
plenty of them, who take their annual 
trips to the mountains of Colorado or to 
Canada after the gamey and brilliant-hued 
trout. Some of these gentlemen will per- 
haps pretend they never fish for cat. But 
I_ will wager an “iron man” that they 
would not so staunchly stand by their con- 
victions as did the old darky, who, when 
he caught a big bass, contemptuously threw 
it back and exclaimed, “When I fishes fo’ 
cat I fishes fo’ cat.” 

In the Middle West the small boy cuts 
a “willer” pole, ties a rusty hook on some 
of his mother’s “carpet chain” and hies 
himself to the hole where the bullheads 
hide. If he catches a big one or two he 
experiences a transport of fisherman’s joy 
such as he wil] probably never feel even 
with the landing of his first shark or tar- 
pon, if he ever lands one. For the vast 
majority of people the catfish meets a 
deep human need ‘and meets it well and 
adequately. The mechanic, the clerk, and 
the man about the river towns takes his 
cane pole or split bamboo according to his 
means and taste, and “hits it” for the river 
on Sunday morning, between whistle blows 
of his daily grind, for a little recreation 
The game in his mind’s eye is catfish. 

The luckier chap who owns any kind 
of “gas cart” thinks that the use of his 
car is necessary to any “fishin’ trip,” and 
cranks her up; at about the same hour the 
mechanic first mentioned is traveling his 
path through the weeds to river bank, he 
of the car goes forth to a distant lake or 
spot on the river to fish, also for catfish. 
His conception is to go twenty or thirty 
miles to some club-house where he can 
mix picnicing and fishing, to the certain 
relative failure of the fishing. Perhaps he 
has a spinner and a plug or two in his 
‘it, but he gets tired throwing these, and 
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puts on a bait and sits in the shade, plays 
cards, and smokes while waiting for a 
bite from a catfish. He winds up by tak- 
ing home a mess of catfish. Also he car- 
ries home a feeling of having been fish- 
ing, and that, after all, is the thing. 


Where the catfish is king 

Then, there is the sportsman in whose 
blood there runs the demand for vital and 
aristocratic action. Who demands “class” 
in all that he does or touches; and who 
cannot bring himself to “waste time” fish- 
ing for any of the “common fish” that 
Walton so lovingly wrote about, and so 
enthusiastically fished for. Yet, if this 
gentleman by accident hooks a good-sized 
channel cat on his spinner while fishing 
for bass (which happens every now and 
then), does he throw it back? The an- 
swer is, confiding reader, that he does not. 
He may even forget himself so far as to 


exhibit it proudly to his friends, and be 
as elated over his catch as he of the bare 
feet and the cheek of tan. In any event, 
his respect for the gameness of the cat 
will be raised several hundred per cent. if 
he has never caught one before on bass 
tackle. For he will have water on his 
shirt, down his collar, in his hat, and in 
his eyes aplenty before he gets a reason- 
able sized cat of any persuasion into the 
boat and can safely claim the victory. 


HE great Walton knew better than 
a most of us that the purpose of recrea- 

tion was to get out of doors, and to 
get into touch with nature. He also real- 
ized as few of us do, that it is not all of 
fishing to fish or even to catch fish. He 
despised no fish, not even the lowly eels; 
for even eels would také him out into the 
presence of nature and teach him some- 
thing of her mood. What more could he 
want to make complete happiness? We 
cannot do better than to learn this lesson 
from the dean of all anglers. 

His highness is a fish of all seasons. 
With the first warm wind out of the South 
in the spring you will find him hungry and 
on the job. With the coming of the spring 
floads you can go with a professional fish- 
erman to run his cat lines in the backwater, 
in the sloughs and submerged wagon roads. 
and in the paths through the woods. In 
the swift-flowing ditches that cut across 
bends in time of flood the cat is at home. 
A short line a dozen feet long stretched 
here will often nail a big one. With the 
subsiding gf the floods his smaller cousins 
are in all ¥. pond holes of the backwater, 
but the big royal catfish are the first fish 
of all to scent the fact that the waters of 
the rise are receding and to start for the 
main rivers. -Net fishermen will tell you 
that they catch the big cats at the first in- 
dication of a fall in the water, and often 
before there is any indication discernible 
by man. The intelligence of the big river 
cats seems to be as high, perhaps higher, 
than that of any fish of the Middle West 
or South. It is a well-known fact that 
big cats are about the most difficult fish 
there is to catch. The fisherman will catch 
on hooks hundreds of little and medium- 
sized cats, but hardly ever a big one. The 
real big ones are generally caught in nets, 
though now and then one is taken on a 
hook. But I will venture the assertion 
that those caught on hooks will not aver- 
age five per cent. of the total caught above 
20 pounds. Is this not ample evidence of 
the subtle intelligence of the fish? 
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SR Mee me One 


The small boy cuts a “willer” pole and hies him to the pool where bulliheads hide 


N the bridal month of June the cat is: in 

his glory; and July and harvest time is 

even better. With the coming of “dog 
days” he may cease biting for a time, but 
let the slightest rain start a muddy cur- 
rent in the river and he is on the job again 
with a ravenous appetite and a new spark 
in his coil. 

But if you would know to the full the 
pleasure of catfishing, and experience the 
sheer delight of living; take a good row- 
boat (with or without an outboard motor) 
and drift down any one of the famous cat- 
fish rivers in the cornbelt when the woods 
are turning crimson and gold. 

First, take a good companion; also a 
tent (rather for shade by day than for 
protection by night); a small minnow 
seine for bait; a man’s size ax, and your 
favorite tackle, whatever that is; and, of 
course, your camera. You will find much 
to tempt your kodak by the way. 

You will drift through beautiful curved 
channels between wooded shores where 
burr-oaks laden with acorn burrs lean over 
your boat and tempt your hand; through 
deep, black, still water, where tall hicko- 
ries stand sentinel-like at the bends; and 
through long straight stretches where 
giant, white sycamores mirror themselves 
in the water along with the cumulus 
clouds by day and the stars by night; close 
by willow banks where the willow-cat 
loves to hide and big green frogs of the 
delicious steaks sit in the shade. You will 
thread your boat through loggy narrows 
where the spring freshet has provided 
shadowy holes for leviathan catfish and 
run over gravel ripples and, mussel bars in 
the moonlight, and camp on shimmering 
sandbars perfectly dry and delightful—just 
made to lie on and enjoy a pipe under the 
stars. And then there will be cornfields 
at every hand, with long yellow roasting 
ears very cheap; watermelons and apples, 
likewise cheap; and good things galore. 

It will be well to take your .22 also, for 
it is only a step from the river bank into 
the midst of a hickory grove where rugged 
primeval trees drop their nuts on the 


ground and gray and fox-squirrels gather 
to the feast in the tree tops. 

Stepping along catlike, in your mocca- 
sins, watching the variegated lights and 
shadows, and reveling in the luxurious col- 
oring of the autumn woods; listening to 
the bark of squirrels and the “rat-a-tat-tat- 
tat” of the woodpeckers on the dead, snags ; 
doing these things you will gain a new 
lease on life and again turn up the wick 
that feeds the blaze of your power. 

But ever you will return to your cat 
river, whether with split bamboo or hick- 
ory pole. Nature will, herself, impress in- 
delibly upon your mind the rare charm of 
a stream, a boat and a perfect day. You 
will float and dream; the clouds will float 
with you above, and the trees, reversed, 
tower to other clouds below you. Roast- 
ing-ears and catfish rolled in corn-meal 
with hot coffee will nestle under your belt; 
and a fragrant pipe will soothe you, and 
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the smoke will mingle with the clouds of 
your iridescent dreams. 

During the heat of the day you will pull 
your boat up under an oak or maple that 
leans half way across the river and shades 
and cools the water underneath it. In 
your patch of shady water, flowing evenly 
over sandy bottom, even at midday, you 
can catch small channel cats and little 
brown and mottled cats. When hunger 
comes you can turn to the handy bottle 
for hot coffee, and to the basket at your 
elbow for fish, corn-bread, apples and cold 
roasting-ears boiled on the cob. 


HROUGH the interminable afternoon 
you can float—taking time to land 
and visit some of the places made 
famous by the early French explorers; or 
at some of the old river towns full of ro- 
mantic history and quaint decaying houses. 
Everywhere you will meet interesting 
people and find human nature as rich and 
varied as in any other part of the country. 

When the red fires of sunset are blazing 
through the autumn woods you will seek 
a cat hole near the sandbar where your 
evening camp is already made, and while 
you watch the smoke curling skyward, cast 
a shiner in the wine-colored channel where 
the bright yellow leaves are floating down. 

If you are patient, and will fish on after 
the stars are out and the silver moon rid- 
ing in the sky you will probably be re- 
warded by catching a big yellow, blue, or 
brown cat from seven or eight up to forty 
pounds or more. You will have as thrill- 
ing a fight as you can possibly desire— 
especially if you hook one of the big 
“channels”—but in any case you will dis- 
cover for yourself that “it is not all of 
fishing to fish.” 

Then, by the light of the fire on the 
sandbar, under the stars, you will fry a. 
catfish steak, and roast some ears of green 
corn over the coals, boil coffee and smoke 
your pipe. You will loll there, long after 
supper; perhaps talk a little, but mostly 
just absorb—and know that you have 
“come to the end of a perfect day.” 


During the heat of the day you seek the friendly shade of some huge oak 
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WITH PADDLE AND PACK IN THE DOMINION 


IN THE CANADIAN WILDERNESS IS FOUND A RESTFUL CHANGE FOR ALL WHO 
ARE CHAINED TO LIFE’S WHEEL IN THE WHIRL AND BUSTLE OF THE CITY 


Stumbling across the portages and s 


WO bankers, a business manager, two 

teachers, and a kid, make a curious 

combination for an outing, yet they 
were all imbued with a common purpose— 
to reach a place “far from the madding 
crowd” where not even the news of the 
War could penetrate. There are many 
places where this can be done in the States, 
but when you want the real simon pure 
article the Canadian wilds furnish a splendid 
objective for those who live in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Duluth was our gateway. 
Boarding the sleeper for Fort Francis on 
the International boundary, we had the ex- 
perience of getting two sleeps for one fare, 
as we had to change sleepers at Fort Fran- 
cis for the east bound Port Arthur train. 
The conductor kindly stopped the train for 
us at Lawrence’s Trail, “Okokan” (Bull 
Moose) at daylight and we found ourselves 
on the shores of Lake Windigoostigwan at 
the delightful lodge of our friends. 

From this base station we struck into the 
wilderness and for the next twelve days 
were lost,to the outside world, and, what 
was more important, it to us. Is there really 
anything that quite so restores jaded nerves 
and tones up a man as to be able to drop 
absolutely your vocation in life and lay hold 
of your avocation with all the best of a boy? 
There’s nothing like a hobby! Every man 
to keep his balance properly should have 
one, and when you choose one, make it as 
different as possible from your regular job 
in life as change is the secret of rest. 

The Chief went to a fashionable mountain 
hotel the other day for a few days’ rest, but 
every time he appeared in the lobby some- 
body waylaid him and proceeded to detail a 
most important plan—to them. The result 
was he retreated to his room, played soli- 
taire for two days, and came back to his 
desk vowing no more vacations for him. 

With a hobby in full possession, if you are 
a country dweller go to-the city where you 
can, see all you want of palaces, lobster or 
otherwise, and the great white way (unless 
perchance it is now shrouded in darkness by 
reason of lightless nights). But for those 
of us who are chained to life’s wheel in the 
whirl and bustle of the city, what a restful 
change this wilderness affords. 

I had my boy along because I believe in 
inoculating youngsters early in life with this 
wilderness germ. If they get it into their 
systems early enough, it will persist through 
life. My father gave it to me and now 
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every summer my boy gets it from his dad. 
Of such are the lovers of Forest and Stream 
made, from generation to generation. 


N those twelve days we paddled and por- 

taged owr outfit over one hundred and 

twenty-five miles of black wilderness 
water ; made twenty portages with an aggre- 
gate carry of nearly eight miles, counting 
the triple trips that we had to make at the 
start. When we left the railway near the 
water tank at Windigo that serves to stop 
the train long enough to take on water, 
civilization dropped out of sight. The trail 
led to the lake and from this sheet of water 
to the next and so on in a chain, broken 
only by the carries which it was necessary 
to cross in order to continue the journey. 

Our first initiation in portaging was a 
gruelling one. We were all fresh from the 
office and soft. The duffle bags were full of 
larder and to most of the party carrying the 
canoes was a new experience. The first 
portage—Lake Windigoostigwan to Elbow 
Lake—was the longest and much the hardest 
of the trip. Sixty-nine chains (practically 
seven-eighths of a mile), part of it over a 


On the scales he registered twelve pounds 


lipping down the rivers, with now and then a stop to pitch a leaky canoe 


new trail which we brushed out to save a 
stiff, rocky climb, was our first tryout. 
Clambering over smooth, solid, rocky ledges, 
then walking a* pole to keep out of the 
swamp while balancing a canoe on our 
shoulders tested out each of us thoroughly 
for the first day. When we reached the “put 
in” at the end of the third carry late in the 
afternoon, the white caps were dancing 
down Elbow Lake and we were glad of the 
excuse to make camp, even though the site 
was far from ideal in many ways. ‘ 
From Elbow to Crooked Pine and then 
through Ogema brought us into Partridge 
River, a tributary of the Seine, down which 
we were to voyage until we struck the rail- 
road at Atikokan. But in this country it 
makes but little difference whether you are 
on lake or stream, as the river is often only 
a series of wide spreads strung on a thread. 
These water highways mark the only trail 
where the foot of civilization has left its 
imprint. On the deep stretches of the 
waterway no trace of man is left, but over 
the portages, around the obstructions in the 
stream, the foot of the Indian, the trapper, 
the courier du bois, the carrier of the sup- 
plies to the Hudson Bay posts for centuries, 
have passed. Like the buffalo trails on the 
prairies or the deer runways in the woods, 
these are often worn deep into the soil, 
if there is any chance to register the 
path of these human birds of passage. 


N spite of the fact that our course led us 

beyond the pale of civilization and al- 

though we had cut loose from mankind 
and saw none of his ilk until the day we 
completed our trip at Atikokan, yet we ran 
into the trail of the dollar chaser deep in 
the recesses of the forest. Our map showed 
the claims of the gold hunters here and 
there, mainly along the streams, for even 
the prospector in this country would fare 
hard if he were to forsake the waterways. 
From our camp near Reserve Island we 
sought out an old claim, numbered 282 on 
the map. Crossing a meadow, the soft muck 
of which was all cut up with moose tracks, 
we threaded the trail back into the woods 
and came suddenly on a weatherbeaten 
stamp mill that had been built some 
twenty years ago. The boiler house 
had its machinery all intact; the bags 
of coal lying on the floor had burst 
open, and the contents were scattered 
about. The mill itself proved an equal sur- 
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prise. When we threw back the heavy 
wooden latch and entered, we found an 
equipment as if it had been left an hour 
before. Here was a ten stamp outfit, the 
hoppers full of ore and the crushed rock 
on the aprons. Great rolls of leather belt- 
ing were piled up on the side. Tools, dies, 
and machinery were in place or scattered 
about as if the workmen had dropped them 
when the whistle blew for dinner. Jugs of 
quicksilver were standing in the corner, but 
the copper on the riffles had been rifled by 
earlier visitors. The machinery was in sur- 
prisingly good condition. Trunks and boxes 
full of business papers and letters were scat- 
tered over the floor. From their contents 
it was evident that the business was done 
some fifteen years ago. We climbed the 
wooden ladder that led to the rock chutes 


The weather beaten .stamp mill in the forest 


above, and found ourselves in what would 
be about the third story of a structure. 
Through a track door the rails ran ‘out over 
a rotten trestle, the planking of which was 
badly decayed. The rails led up the side of 
the slope for three-quarters of a mile to the 
mine pit, which was now full of water. 
Here was a car of ore standing on the rails 
all ready to tram down to the stamps. The 
only difficulty now in the way of running it 
down to the mill was that trees as large as 
your arm were growing between the rails. 
On the coal switch between the ties poplar 
trees full twenty feet in height and six 
inches in diameter were a mute witness of 
the abandonment of someone’s financial 
hopes at some time in the past. 

Our guide was in need of some camp 
supplies, so he helped himself to a lamp 
chimney, a file, and an axe.. I make this 
record, for the bookkeeper was not there 
to make the cnity and this will enable the 
owners to send us a statement of account at 
their convenience. The mill we found later 
had been built some twenty years before, 
the machinery having been toted over the 
ice. Gold had been found in considerable 
quantities, but the operative costs were too 
high. The mill finally shut down and the 
hands were discharged except the superin- 
tendent. When the company discontinued 
his pay at a later date, he shut the mill door 
and the plant has taken care of itself ever 
since. It is perfectly safe up there. Al- 
though the belting would bring a good price 
at present war figures, no one seems to have 
been interested enough to salvage the plant. 
Nobody would bother to take anything away 
unless it was really worth the effort. The 


moose can use the coal bunkers to warm 
their shins for many years to come, as the 
clements do not seem to have been severe 
on the structure. The place was an inier- 
esting relic of commercial hopes dropped 
down in the stillness of the wilderness. 


EN one forsakes the haunts of men 

it is sometimes necessary to give a 

valid excuse, but not so much so now 
as in Thoreau’s day, It would be useless 
now to go to Walden Pond to avoid pay- 
ment of taxes. A canoe trip is a good 
eno.igh objective in itself, as the physical 
labor of paddle and portage prevents you 
from being dubbed a sheer idler. 

Fishing did not appeal to us strongly be- 
cause we were out of the trout country. 
Our friends had told us that the deep lakes 
were full (they are 
always full) of lake 
trout, but if you have 
caught the big speck- 
led beauties in the 
reefs of the north 
shore of Old Superi- 
or, lake trout only 
appeals to you when 
the commissary de- 
partment demands va- 
riety from the usual 
bacon and beans. 

We fished but little. 
One chance however 
could not be passed 
by. We were getting 
dinner at the-end of 
the portage. Tork 
and Mack were off 
camp duty that day. 
Tork had pulled out his old briar wood 
pipe that had been tenderly nursed and 
fastened together with surgeon’s plaster 
after some one had 
sat on it. Mack 
didn’t smoke... The 
pool at the foot of 
the rapids was an in- 
vitation. He could 
resist the temptation 
no longer. Rising 
with the remark, “T’ll 
only make just one 
cast,” he strung his 
tackle and_ stepped 
down to the edge of 
the rock. 

It was worth while 
to linger in such a 
spot. Our table was 
a broad _ shelving 
piece of trap; the 
dining room was 
edged in varying 
shades of green of the poplar and the 
pine. The kitchen was just as elaborate, 
and the savory smell of the bacon as it 
sizzled in the pan made the onlookers wait 
impatiently for the coming feast. 

The boulders of the river tore the rushing 
flood into ribbons of amber-flecked foam as 
it churned through the gorge. The current 
was thrown directly against the solid rock 
shore of the opposite side, making a back 
eddy that was a delight for a fisherman to 
look upon with keen anticipation. 

Mack threw his spoon into the whirling 
black flood just where the returning eddy 
broke the force of the flow. He had just 
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started to recover when his reel began to 
sing and his line ripped through the water 
fully thirty feet before he could check the 
mad rush. Setting the strike to fasten his 
prey, he carefully worked his quarry back 
against the current, but again and again the 
line cut the water as savagely as before. 
Then he tried working his quarry over into 
the returning eddy, to ease the pressure 
somewhat, but “Lucius” with the spoon in 
his mouth knew the rushing current would 
help ease that silent but steady pull. A half 
dozen impetuous rushes of this sort tired 
out the fish, and finally the rod brought him 
to the base of the shelving rock. ‘“s soon as 
his captor was sighted, the real struggle be- 
gan. No monarch of the pool would give 
up the fight and voluntarily leave such a 
home. Mack teased and coaxed his tackle 
back foot by foot. Old Lucius protested, 
stormed, fumed, and spluttered. Throwing 
three-fourths of his long glistening body 
perpendicularly out of the' water, as if he 
were standing on his tail, he shook his head 
savagely, like a muskallonge, to loosen the 
strain on the line. Falling with a splash 
that sent the amber foam in spattering cir- 
cles, he churned the surface to gain some 
slack. Back and forth across the eddy this 
play went on, while Tork smoked in peace 
and raised his bet on the probable chances 
oi success. The dinner was postponed with 
as much alacrity as would have been the 
case if a dog fight had been in progress in 
order to see if fair play was had on both 
sides. It was an exciting moment. 

“What shall I do with him?” cried Mack. 
We couldn’t use him, as we had had enough 
fish. “Bring him in and weigh him,” some 
one suggested; “Tag him and send him to 
the Kaiser by the U-boat route.” 

Mack towed his majesty into shallow 
water—a fine specimen of that voracious 
freebooter of these wilderness waters—the 


™. 


rie churned the surface to gain some slack 


great northern pike. I tried to hook him 
through the under jaw to get his weight, 
but no king of the rapids would submit to 
such an insult, and his demurrer was filed 
midst a shower of spray, in which spoon, 
scales, tackle, fish, fisher, and referee were 
inextricably mixed. Finally we pulled him 
free from the water and the balance regis- 
tered full sixteen pounds. 

It was then some job to recover the 
spoon. The day before I had had some 
experience with his species. In trying to 
extricate a spoon a four pounder had sprung 
his steel trap of a jaw and driven his long 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 668) 
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THE DELECTABLE AND GAMY SNAPPER 


THERE IS LITTLE DOUBT THAT THE SNAPPER WHEN FULLY CONSIDERED 
IS THE. MOST IMPORTANT FISH WHICH VISITS OUR TIDAL WATERS 


By LEONARD HULIT, Associate Editor of FOREST AND STREAM 


necessary for obvious reasons to treat 

it entirely separate from its parent; for 
years this has been the custom when dis- 
cussing its merits and in the tributes which 
have been paid it by the ablest of pens. 

It is the offspring of the bluefish and 
early in life it makes manifest its propen- 
sities, and furnishes delight to thousands 
of people of all ages, and in all walks of 
life. It is well known on all the tidal 
streams of the middle Atlantic states and 
is eagerly sought on account of its supreme 
game qualities as well as its delectability 
on the table. 

For years many held that the snapper 
was a distinct variety of fish and never 
reached a size of much importance as a 
market fish. Even within the past twenty 
years I have heard the subject discussed 
with warmth, and firmly held by those 
who should have been fully aware of its 
family relations, that it was not the pro- 
geny of. the well-known bluefish, but like 
so many of the curious facts of fish life 
the logical view is now accepted by nearly 
all who are familiar with this fish. 

There is but little doubt that the snap- 
per: when fully considered is the most im- 
portant fish which visits our waters, and 
its welfare should be guarded with the 
most zealous legislation. While, justly, 
every safeguard’ has been thrown about 
the trout and other varieties of fish which 
furnish but little food when considered in 
that light, laws have never been enacted 
looking to the conservation of this most 
valuable commodity. It is the shameful 
destruction of this species by the “pound 
net” which I have in mind. There is no 
fish which has been so ruthlessly destroyed 
The nets are set directly in the highway 
of these migrants as they crowd along 
shore to escape the larger fish which feed 
on them, so they are forced into the nets 
and are destroyed in untold millions. It 
was no unusual thing in past years to see 
as much as one hundred barrels of these 
immature fish in a net at a single lift. Bear 
in mind that if allowed to attain their nor- 
mal growth in two years these same fin- 
gerlings would have represented the five 
and six-pound fish of dealers, then con- 
sider the great number of these same nets 
_ stretching out from all favorable points 
along the seaboard, and the wanton waste 
of one of our most valuable species of 
sea food may be imagined better than de- 
scribed. Speedy protection is needed. 


: ‘writing of this fish it has become 


HE growth of the snapper is a phe- 
nomenon of nature. Hatched as they 
undoubtedly are well at sea early in 
summer, they reach the coast in the latter 
part of July and at once enter the rivers 
and bays of all the Middle Atlantic states 
simultaneously. They are about three 
inches in length on arrival and at once 
take up the life which they follow. with- 


out variation to the time of their final tak- 
ing off, that of continual feeding. It has 
been remarked by careful observers that 
the fish doubles its size each month of its 
early existence; while this may be ques- 
tioned literally, still it is not as much of 
an exaggeration as some fish stories which 
are commonly accepted. 

Several years since Shark river in New 
Jersey, which it properly speaking but an 
arm of the sea, became closed during 


an August storm by having an immense . 


sand bar thrown across its mouth and was 
not opened until the following November. 
This gave those interested a full opportu- 
nity to watch the growth of this fish; 
these ranged in August from four to five 
inches, but at the time of the opening of 
the inlet in November they had attained 
the length of from twelve to fourteen 
inches and a weight of from one to one 
and a quarter pounds, thousands of them 
being taken of the latter size. If weather 
conditions hold good they will stay in in- 
land waters until well into October, when 
they pass out of the,inlets on their way to 
that mysterious retreat usually termed 
“southern waters,” and it is at this migra- 
tion that the wanton destruction by the 
pound nets is repeated. 


affords sport to untold thousands of 
people, every age and both sexes 
paying it homage as it is a bold and free 


tae its stay in inland waters it 


biter. Every day the docks and boat land- 
ings along the river fronts are lined with 
enthusiasts with all sorts of tackle plying 
the water in quest of their favorite. Long 
bamboo poles are whipping the air as the 
baited hook is swung in and amid shouts 
of joy the hapless fish is yanked out. This 
is one element of the sport, but it is not 
the class which yields the enjoyment per- 
taining to the true angling spirit; that can 
only be had by using the same care and 
thought as is centered on the more aristo- 
cratic trout equipment. One might as well 
expect to get soulful music from a violin 
strung with wrapping twine as to get the 
essence of delight from angling, with de- 
vices correspondingly crude. 

When September is well advanced and 
on a day when the sun is not too bright, 
the condition may be regarded as favor- 
able. And now as to the tackle, for upon 
this item the very essence of the pastitme 
depends. I will describe a rod which I 
had built for this purpose. It is six feet 
eight inches in length and of a slightly 
heavier build than an ordinary trout rod. 
Its shorter length makes it slightly stiffer 
and in a tideway that is a very desirable 
quality. The butt section is of lance wood, 
very light in caliber. The tip of six strip 
bamboo, made to balance with the butt. 
The hand piece ten inches in length, cord 
whipped, and all mounted in German, or 
as it is now called, Liberty silver. Length 


of finished butt, two feet ten inches; length 
of tip over all, three feet ten inches. This 
makes the nicest balanced rod of its kind 
which I ever took in my hand and works 
marvels with the snapper and incidentally 
the perch. 

I use a small rubber and German silver 
reel of good grade and what is termed 
six thread special line. This is very fine 
and has a diameter only ‘little more than 
a linen sewing thread, but it is of extreme 
strength. At this point it may be well to 
note that silk lines are of no use in this 
class of work, as salt water destroys the 
life of the silk at once and the enameled 
ones are worse than useless. While the 
following is good for all lines used in salt 
water it applies particularly to the delicate 
line I am describing. Have a small cake 
of paraffine wax at hand when in from 
your trip and run say fifty feet of the line 
through this, drawing the line between 
thumb and wax two or three times while 
the line is yet slightly damp, this lays all 
the fibres of the linen together and will 
double the life of the end of the line 
which gets the greatest use. 

he hook is ringed Carlisle 2-0 in size, 
into the ring of which I fasten a six-inch 
section of hair wire with a small swivel 
at the end to secure the line. The wire is 
an absolute necessity as the teeth of the 
snapper will-cut the gut-snelled hooks free 
as easily as a knife. 

For a float I secured two long bottle 
corks and having first cemented the ends 
together, passed a small piece of bamboo 
through their length; then with a very 
sharp knife I shaved them down, using 
sandpaper to smooth the work, until the 
greatest diameter was not much greater 
than a stout lead pencil. This gave me a 
float which will carry the tackle and a 
split shot sinker. Its chief charm, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that it is quite buoy- 
ant, yet it offers little resistance when the 
strike is made with the light rod as de- 
scribed. Such is not the case when the 
more cumbersome floats are used. My 
light float passes easily through the water 
and the spring of the rod goes directly to 
the fish, greatly increasing the sport. 


IKE his progenitor the bluefish, the 

snapper is a positive “free lance” and 

roves the waters continually, and the 
fact that he is found in a certain place to- 
day may be no argument of success at 
that spot on the morrow. There are, how- 
ever, locations where he may be looked 
for with a greater degree of confidence 
than at others. At the points of sand bars 
or around some sunken objects where the 
water swirls in eddies are both good spots 
to try out for the game. 

Like the bonito these fish are attracted 
by scent and will follow a trail through 
the water as accurately and persistently as 
a hound will follow a woodland trail. I 
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have had great success with this fish by 
pursuing the following method. Secure 
five or six full size menhaden and enclose 
them in some coarse material, then mash 
or cut them so the blood and oil ooze 
freely from the mass; when the proper 
spot is reached by your boat hang the bag 
or sack over the side of the boat swaying 
in the waters. From time to time, press 
the sack of pulp so that the exuding oil 
will pass out on the water. This creates 
what old timers term a “slick,” the oil 
breaking out in little globules soon 
spreads out and if fish are in the waters 
soon a splash is heard as the fish breaks 
through the film of oil looking for the 
cause of it. Ordinarily when one fish is 
in evidence his movements soon attract 
others and they in turn draw still more all 
searching for the source of the oil they 
love so well. While they will take readily 
small pieces of menhaden when on the 
hook, still by all odds the most killing 
bait is the “spearing” or what is familiarly 
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called “white bait.” This is a small semi- 
transparent fish, very slender, and is pet- 
sistently pursued by the snapper through- 
out the entire season. To use, pass the 
hook through the mouth and out at the 
gill opening, then down the length of body, 
then through about half inch from the 
tail, as the attack is invariably made from 
that direction. Considering the. swiftness 
and vigor of the strike the fish is almost 
sure of hooking, and the attention must 
be riveted on the sport, as the strike by 
the fisherman must be given instantly the 
fish hits the bait so as to firmly set the 
hook. The sport is of high order; and 
once enjoyed will be returned to at every 
favorable opportunity. I have taken with 
me men who stand high in trout fishing 
ethics, to whom it seemed like some fancily 
woven tale to be told that we have a fish 
in our waters ready to take the bait when- 
ever offered which on the platter are as 
delicious as their own worshipped Fonta- 
nalis and whose fighting capacity ounce 
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for ounce is just as great, and all to. be 


‘taken from waters where there are no un- 


derlying roots to ensnare the hook, nor 
overhanging branches to put “wrinkle- 
hawks” in lines and incidentally profanity 
where it hath no place by right. After 
every first experience of such a man % 
have yet to see the first ome who did not 
enthuse and vote the sport prime. I do 
not intend nor should I be tinderstood as 
detracting in any manner from the charac- 
ter of the trout—he deserves all that has 
been said of him and I love each spot on 
his glorious body—but I have written 
rather that others may know by pursuing 
something of the course suggested herein 
that delights as great as are given the 
trout .fisherman await those who perhaps 
are denied by force of circumstance the 
privilege of taking the lord of the brook 
and yet are contiguous to salt water 
streams. To such anglers, sport royal with 
the delectable and gamy snapper’ is wait- 
ing at their very doors. 


THE UBIQUITOUS TOBACCO PIPE 


AFTER THE MID-DAY LUNCHEON WHEN FISHING OR AFIELD ONE CAN REST 
AND ENJOY HIS PIPE AND THAT IS THE PROPER PLACE FOR THE LUXURY 


HEN a school boy in Baltimore— 
\¢ and that is longer ago than I care 
to remember—my geography taught 
me that Baltimore was the greatest flour, 
coffee and tobacco market in the world. 
Back of our school-house was a large 
vacant lot on which tobacco stems from 
the cigar and tobacco factories were regu- 
larly and periodically dumped. Wren the 
piles became dry enough they were set aire 
by the boys, and thousands of dollars went 
up in smoke—there were no Hoovers then. 
Going home after one of these sacrificial 
bonfires, with my clothing reeking with the 
fumes of the divine weed, I was taught to 
repeat: 
“Tobacco is an Indian weed; 
It was the Devil who sowed the seed; 
It scents your breath and spoils your 
clothes, 
And makes a chimney of your nose.” 
During my adolescent days I heard Col- 
lins, the famous Irish comedian, who was 
possessed of a fine tenor voice, sing: 
“There is naught in the wide world a pleas- 
ure so sweet, 
As to sit at the window and cock up your 
feet ; 
Pull out your Havana whose flavor just 
suits, 
And look at the world ’twixt the toes of 
your boots.” 
And they wore boots in those days, long 
ones too, and an imported Havana could 
be purchased for a “fip” (six and a quar- 
ter cents). We boys, however, were con- 
tent with “Cinnamons” at three for a cent, 
or “half Spanish,” two for a cent. On 
special occasions, as Fourth of July or 
Christmas, we indulged in a_ three-cent 
“Regalia,” or “Seed and Cuba” as it was 
also known, that is, a wrapper of Con- 
necticut seed tobacco and fillers of Havana. 


By DR. J. A. HENSHALL 


It was a glorious smoke, and we could 
agree with Byron: 
“Sublime tobacco! which from east to west 


Dr. James Alexander Henshall 
Dean of American Anglers 


Cheers the tar’s labor or the Turkman’s 
rest.” 
Or again speaking Byronically: 
“Divine in hookas, glorious in a pipe, 
Tipp’d with amber, mellow, rich and ripe.” 


OW. the foregoing Nicotian tirade is 

but a prelude to what I intend to say. 

The cigar and pipe have their proper 
times and places; and the proper time and 
place is when one has nothing else to do, 
and one has the leisure to thoroughly en- 
joy either, for one can not enjoy a smoke 
while doing something else. Tobacco, es- 
pecially in a pipe, is quieting and restful, 
and a real solace after any undue exertion 
or exercise. 

After a good dinner, “over the walnuts 
and wine,” is a proper time and place for 
the cigar. After the mid-day luncheon 
when fishing or afield, one can rest against 
the bole of an umbrageous tree and thor- 
oughly enjoy his pipe, and that is by all 
means a proper time and place for the 
luxury. 

But unfortunately there are some who 
take a different view of the matter. Judg- 
ing from the illustrations we see in the 
sportsmen’s magazines, it would seem as 
if the most important article of the an- 
gler’s equipment is the tobacco pipe. There 
is many a good picture utterly spoiled by 
the introduction of the pipe where it is 
entirely out of place. It really seems, 
sometimes, as if the one thing that an an- 
gler deems the most important when pos- 
ing before the camera is to have a big pipe 
dangling by its prehensile stem from his 
lips. I have known this done even by an 
angler who did not smoke at all, but who 
from the-force of example thought it the 
proper thing to do. 

For instance, we see an angler photo- 
graphed with a rod in one hand and a fish 
or two in the other, and a big pipe in his. 
mouth, whereby the effect of an otherwise 
pleasing picture is entirely spoiled. 

Then again two anglers are shown stand- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 667) 
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tion, and a refined taste for natural objects. Aug. 14, 1873 


STOP THE SALE OF HEADS 

T HE ratification of a treaty for the protection of mi- 

‘gratory birds between Canada and the United 
States, and the passage of the Enabling Act, together 
with the President’s Proclamation of regulations, promise 
new and better conditions in all bird protection matters. 
Very few of the men who have thought most and worked 
hardest to protect wild life would have believed twenty 
years ago that they would live to see such enlightened 
action taken in this country. We may all congratulate 
ourselves on what has been accomplished and may recog- 
nize the truth of the statement made not long ago by the 
Game Preservation Committee of the Boone and Crockett 
Club, that to secure results in matters of game conserva- 
tion, the co-operation of sportsmen is indispensable. — 

Much still remains to be done. In the more thickly 
settled portions of the country, non-migratory game birds, 
like the ruffed grouse, the quail and the pinnated grouse, 
are growing fewer year by year, and unless radical action 
is taken are likely to be exterminated over wide areas. 
In many more thinly settled countries large game also is 
approaching that extinction which has overtaken it in so 
many sections. 

The establishment of game refuges should tend to pre- 
serve this game, but even such refuges will not accom- 
plish their object unless the laws are observed, as too 
often they are not. There can be no effective enforce- 
ment of law without the support of public opinion, and 
this means the public must more and more be educated as 
to the importance of game protection. That this education 
is advancing has been splendidly demonstrated by the 
events of the last few years. 

As has often been said, provisions of law which pro- 
hibit the sale of game are for the most part a confes- 
sion that the Game Laws are not enforced, but such pro- 
hibition has done much to reduce killing and to protect 
the game. Since we forbid the sale of game for food 
and the sale of plumage for personal adornment, why 
should we not—as Mr. Charles Sheldon has suggested— 
forbid the sale of trophies. 

The sale of trophies, big heads, tends toward the ex- 
termination of big game—twenty-five years ago it cut 
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down the numbers of the’ Yellowstone bison from about 
400 to 40 or 50—and Mr. Sheldon is right in saying that 
the sale of game trophies should be prohibited in the same 
way as the sale of game for food is prohibited. Laws to 
this end are well worth working for. 

Few men have given so much thought to the subject 
of big game preservation as Mr. Sheldon, and while the 
war work in which he is now engaged has for a time 
turned his attention to more important matters, we may 
feel assured that when these present troubles are over he 
will revert once more to the subject so dear to the heart 
of every nature lover. 


MIGRATORY LAW RESULTS 


"THE astonishing results following the passage and en- 

forcement of the migratory bird law are reasonably 
familiar to sportsmen. It is no exaggeration to say that 
aquatic game is “coming back.” 

Concrete evidence of this, in one case at least, is fur- 
nished in a little tabulation issued by the American Game 
Protective Association, covering records made at Reel- 
foot Like by the Blue Wing Hunting Club, of Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. 

Reelfoot Lake is a public ducking ground. Its former 
wonders, both as a shooting and finishing locality, have 
been described in many of the older volumes of Forest 
AND STREAM. But to get down to the facts, here is the 
statement already alluded to: 

November, 1913—11 men killed 226 ducks in 9 days. 

November, 1913—10 men killed 35 ducks in 7 days. 

October, 1914—11 men killed 120 ducks in 11 days. 

November, 1914—11 men killed 137 ducks in 8 days. 

November, 1915—13 men killed 151 ducks in 14 days. 

November, 1916—17 men killed 856 ducks in 10 days. 

November, 1916— 7 men killed 317 ducks in 4 days. 

November, 1916— 7 men killed 285 ducks in 4 days. 

November, 1917—14 men killed 1329 ducks in 14 days. 
Now, this table proves the case. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to take the data and work out a different answer, 
or rather a result, that conveys its own moral. 

For instance, eleven men hunting nine days is equiv- 
alent—arithmetically at any rate—to one man hunting 
ninety-nine days. Using this method, we arrive at a 
theoretical “one man” compilation about as follows: 

Year. Days Hunted Ducks, No. Av. per day. 
1913 169 261 1.5 
1914 209 257 1.2 
IQI5 182 ! I51 08. 
1916 226 1458 6.4 
1917 196 1329 6.8 

It will be conceded that up to the year 1916 Reelfoot 
Lake was a mighty poor duck hunting spot. The mi- 
gratory bird act became effective in the spring of 1913, 
so that the remarkable influx of birds in the two years 
following 1915 may be ascribed to results incident to its 
enactment. 

For that, our lawmakers, and the spirit of American 
sportsmanship that forced the statute on the country, be 
praised. 

But there is a curious little moral or kink in the first 
table, and also in the second, that is apt to escape at- 
tention. 

In 1916, no less than 1458 ducks were shot by 31 men. 
This is an average of 47 ducks per man—not an enor- 
mous bag, it is true, as the shooting extended over an 
average period of nine days. 

In 1917, fourteen men killed 1329 ducks, or 95 ducks 
per man, in fourteen days’. shooting—less than seven 
ducks per day, per man. Surely this does not seem like 
excessive slaughter. 
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Still, it is a good many ducks. If we were to pack 
them into barrels, at one hundred per barrel, we would 
have thirteen barrels, and some over for good measure. 

Quite a lot to use, or to give away. Even a popular 
man might be forced into ‘he outer realm of his wife’s 
relations to get ric of so many. 

Understand, this ‘s not aimed at the members of the 
Blue Wing Hunting Clib. They will forgive us if we 
use their record merely to point out the danger that this 
sudden revival of goud duck shooting is apt to bring 
about in other sections, and the necessity existing for ad- 
ditional legislation that will establish a season bag limit, 
no matter how plentiful the fall migration may become. 

The old adage concerning the goose—in this case the 
returning duck—that lays the golden egg, has particular 
application here. ‘ 


ORGANIZATION 

‘THE advantages of organization over individual effort 

are well understood and were clearly shown recently 
in the passage of the Migratory Bird Law. The Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association, by inducing other 
sportsmen and game protectors, to work solidly together, 
and with it, carried through Congress the law placing 
migratory birds under Federal control and brought about 
the treaty between Great Britain and the United States. 

Hardly less striking, though on a smaller scale, is the 
local work done since 1914 by an association organized 
to secure the enforcement of the Fishery Laws and bet- 
ter protection of the trout and salmon in Cape Breton. 

For ten or fifteen years before this, trout and salmon 
there had been steadily decreasing. The laws for their 
protection were adequate, but were not enforced. Net- 
ting, spearing, dynamiting and lime poisoning, beginning 
in a small way, at length became general. There were 
more than 200 fish wardens—but practically all were 
political appointments—expected to do political work, 
and paid only from $40 to $60 a year. They rendered 
little service to the Government. eae 

These conditions led to the formation of the Victoria 
Fisheries’ Protective Association, of which George Ken- 
nan—famous explorer and authority on Russia—became 
Secretary. Mr. Kennan reported the conditions prevail- 
ing in Cape Breton to the Minister of Marine and Fisher- 
ies at Ottawa, and enlisted newspaper aid, writing ar- 
ticles on fish conservation, which were interesting and 
welcome to the public. He worked hard and wisely. _ 

In the two reports—for 1914-1915, and 1916-1918—is 
told what the Association has accomplished. The De- 
partment of Marine and Fisheries has adopted most of 
the changes in the fishery service urged by the Associa- 
tion in 1914, and for the first time in more than a genera- 
tion the fishery service of Cape Breton Island has been 
put on a business basis. The number of the guardians 
has been reduced and their pay largely increased; the 
Government now paying to 48 guardians the amount that 
four years ago it distributed among 219. The fish are 
protected. 

The Association’s work has benefited the Government, 
the railroads, the general public and the members of the 
Association, who are scattered over much of Eastern 
Canada and Eastern United States. Through the activity 
and wise judgment of its Secretary the Association has 
accomplished a great public service in a region important 
in its capacity for producing a large supply of the finest 
game fish. The reward for this work will be an increased 
yield of fish that will furnish added sport and that will 
be profitable to Cape Breton by bringing to the island 
each summer an ever growing number of anglers who 
will spend there more money. 

And all this is due to George Kennan. 
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DOGS AND CONSERVATION 

+ HIS country is imbued with the determination to win 

this war and what is more it is going to do so. All 
good Americans want to do their bit and most of them 
are doing it. Unfortunately, however, every once in a 
while one of those intellectual delinquents who believes 
that if he gets an idea he has done something, starts an 
agitation to save feed by killing off the dogs of the coun- 
try. Of course, every sane man knows that these rumors 
will never develop into action, but it does seem unfortu- 
nate as well as unexplainable that the idea should exist in 
any mind that the dog is the enemy and not the friend-of 
man. The history of humanity is the history of the dog. 
They have come down through the ages together, and the 
friendship formed far back in the days that men lived in 
caves and clothed themselves in skins was based upon the 
fact that they were of assistance to each other. In every 
period of man’s existence the dog has been man’s as- 
sistant and he is man’s assistant today, in fighting the 
great battle for humanity. Our faithful friends are doing 
their part on the Western ranges and in the hills of. Scot- 
land guarding"the flocks that are to feed our troops. They 
are the»companions of the forest rangers who are pro- 
tecting the timber that is building the ships carrying our 
men and supplies abroad. At the front they are guarding 
the trenches, carrying messages through shell swept fields, 
dragging machine guns and ammunition up to the firing 
lines and side by side with the noble men and women of 
the Red Cross seek out the wounded on the bloody plains 
of France. 

The amount of food dogs consume is not worthy of 
consideration, for it would largely be wasted. Report 
after report that comes from the front relates the work 
the dogs are doing. Every government has recognized 
their importance and established departments for. their 
training. 

The idea of killing off dogs to save food is so silly 
from every angle that we feel ashamed to even mention 
it in the columns of this paper. While the dog killing 
fanatic runs at large the faithful dog is doing his bit both 
here and abroad to win the battle in which humanity is 
now engaged, and is serving as faithfully today as he has 
in the ages that have passed. 


PIGEONS IN WAR TIME 


"THE Government has requested sportsmen to refrain 

from shooting pigeons lest a despatch carrier should 
fall a victim. Some amusing tales of these birds come 
from the other side. General Kuhn is responsible for 
the story of one of the British divisions which was occu- 
pying a sector of the French front and had as its nearest 
neighbor a unit from Portugal. The Portuguese troops 
had no carrier pigeons, so the British commander decided 
to make them a gift of some birds to act as dispatch car- 
riers when other. methods of communication were put out 
of commission. Six dozen or more birds were sent over 
by a detachment of Tommies who neglected or were un- 
able to explain their use, because of lingual difficulties, 
and the British command was very much surprised to 
receive a note from the Portuguese officers’ mess the next 
day saying that the pigeons had been roasted and proved 
a most welcome addition to trench fare. 

Carrier pigeons are by way of ranking with dogs 
as heroes of the front. In a British museum is a 
military pigeon which “died of wounds received in 
action.” It was hit by a bullet, which broke a leg and 
drove the méssage-carrier into its body. In spite of its 
wounds the brave little messenger struggled home to its 
loft, a distance of nine miles, and delivered the message. 
It died shortly afterwards—one of the heroes of war. 
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THE FRIENDLY MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS 


MEMBERS OF THE GREAT PETREL FAMILY WHICH INHABITS EVERY OCEAN, 
THEIR MERRY DANCING COMPANY ROBS THE GREAT DEEP OF ITS LONELINESS 


MALL, black and white, butterfly-like 

ocean sprites are Mother Carey’s 

chickens, and no ocean is without 
them. True, the “chicks” of the different 
quarters of the world may not be of pre- 
cisely the same kind, but their size, color- 
ing, and manner of coursing over the sea 
are enough alike so that few persons dis- 
tinguish one from another. To sailors, 
especially, they are all assigned to the com- 
mon brood of Mother Carey, a lady about 
whom next to nothing is known, but who 
-is doubtless related to the far-famed Davy 
Jones. 

The Mother Carey’s chickens belong to 
the great petrel family, a group of strictly 
pelagic birds characterized by the tubular 
form of their nostrils). The commonest 
species of the European coast is the stormy 
petrel (Thalassidroma pelagica), a bird 
which the Faroe Islanders are reported to 
dig out of its nest-burrow for the sake of 
using its extraordinarily fat and oily body 
as a candle. On the Atlantic coast of 
Canada and the United States we have two 
other species. One of these, the short- 
legged, fork-tailed, Leach’s petrel (Ocean- 
odroma leucorhoa), breeds in the north 
and migrates southward to the equator; 
the other, Wilson’s petrel (Oceanites ocean- 
icus), is a long-legged bird with yellow 
webs which comes from the Far South to 
spend the season of our summer in north 
temperate seas. The same two species are 
found in the Pacific, but there Wilson’s 
petrel appears not to invade the northern 
ocean to so great an extent as in the At- 
lantic. The tropical and southern Pacific, 
moreover, is inhabited by several other 
kinds of petrels whose size and color-pat- 
tern admit them to the family that is under 
the popular patronage of Mother Carey. 

At this season, scarcely six weeks after 
the Wilson’s petrels were last seen flitting 
over the waters of our northern seacoasts, 
the same birds are preparing to nest on 
bleak and icy, subantarctic islands beyond 
the fiftieth parallel of south latitude. Re- 
cently I heard an old fisherman say, with 
an air of mystery and finality, that no one 
knew where Mother Carey’s chickens went 
in the autumn. But I was able to tell him. 
not because I had read the answer in books, 
but because I have followed the little wan- 
derers on the long journey to their only 
terrestrial home. 


ARLY in the summer of 1912, I started 
E on a voyage southward from New 
York, and Wilson’s petrels, picking 
up the track of the steamer off Sandy 


HE Natural History Department 

has been for nearly half a 
century a clearing-house for infor- 
mation of interest to all. Our read- 
e ers are invited to send any questions 
that come under the head of this de- 
partment to Robert Cushman Mur- 
phy, in care of Forest and Stream. 

| Mr. Murphy, who is Curator of the 
Department of Natural Science in 
the Brooklyn Museum, will answer 
through these columns. | [Eprtors.] 








“A winged flame.” The candle of the 
Faroes. From an-old print 


Hook, followed us throughout the first fif- 
teen hundred mile lap of the journey, 
which brought us within sight of Culebra, 
W. 1. On May roth, 1912, the day after the 
steamer had left port, about a hundred 
petrels pursued us until dark. During the 
second day they dwindled off to a dozen, 
but next morning they were with us in 
countless numbers. As far as the eye 
could reach they stretched astern, coursing 
back and forth, dipping and rising with the 
undulations of the sea, crossing and re- 
crossing our wake, but never wandering 
more than a few.hundred feet on either 
side. When they turned, their wing-tips 
sometimes cut the water; only rarely 
would a bird rise as high as the horizon 
and stand out for an instant against the 


pale sky. Fully half the time they glided 
on rigid wings, and even when they beat 
the wings it was in a gentle and leisurely 
manner; yet we were making fourteen 
knots an hour. The petrels, with their zig- 
zagging and circling, flew at least three 
times as far. 

The main front of this black-and-white 
army kept itself about twenty yards astern. 
but two or three individuals repeatedly 
flew alongside so closely that they almost 
brushed the rail, going ahead as far as the 
broken water at the bow and. then drop- 
ping behind. The high-browed heads were 
drawn in close to the breast, the bills 
pointing slightly downward. The feet, 
with webs closed, extended straight out 
beyond the tail. Whenever a bit of food 
was cast over from the steamer, or whirled 
from beneath the screws, the petrels, 
with spread tails, and feet “pumping” to- 
gether, descended one in the track of an- 
other and hopped and danced merrily on 
the very top of the insubstantial ocean. As 
the vessel drew away from such a hungry 
group—a flurry of long, raised, fanning 
wings and _ white-banded bodies — they 
looked not like birds, but rather like flock- 
ing butterflies. They probably overlooked 
nothing edible in their course, so thor- 
oughly did they scour about, and when- 
ever one dropped to enjoy its find the 
others congregated at the signal. Fre- 
quently they fell back out of sight while 
engaged in seeking the food. 

By sunset each day the ranks of the 
petrels were greatly thinned out and by 
half past seven o’clock, at the latest, even 
the most persevering had dropped behind. 
On the calm evening of the third day at 
sea I actually saw the last few birds drop 
onto the ocean. In the morning they rare- 
ly overtook us before eight o’clock. How 
did they find us again? Certainly not as 
Professor Mosely, of the Challenger Ex- 
pedition, said, by “tracing the ship up again 
in the early morning by the trail of débris 
left in its wake.” If the petrels rested 
from eight o’clock in the evening until 
three next morning, we would have gained 
a hundred miles. And, considering the 
rapid dissipation of the refuse from a 
steamer, particularly when the Gulf Stream 
is crossed, there would be no trail that 
even a bird could follow. It is possible 
that the petrels located us by merely con- 
tinuing a straight course. There is the 
perhaps more likely alternative that we 
were followed not by the same band for 
the whole trip, but by new ones made up 
each morning of roving birds. 
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N the West Indies I joined a sailing ves- 
sel, the brig Daisy, of New. Bedford. 


Cruising eastward across the Atlantic, 


we saw no more Mother Carey’s chickens 
until September 23, at a point just south 
of the Cape Verde Islands. From this 
place and date onward, however, during a 
voyage of sixty-three days to the island of 
South Georgia, in 55° south latitude, the 
Wilson’s petrels were 
seen about our brig 
on every day but two. 
From dawn until dark, 
during fair weather or 
stormy, the petrels 
were nearly always in 
our wake, and some- 
times I heard them 
twittering in the night. 
Often we were fol- 
lowed by veritable 
clouds of them, which 
came so near that, as I 
sat in the whaleboat 
lashed across the 
Daisy's stern, I could 
almost touch some of 
the birds with my hand. 
Sometimes I tossed 
them small pieces of 
pork fat, upon which 
the petrels would 
swoop _ voraciously, 
making a graceful rise 
to check their course 
before alighting, and 
then kicking spray over 
one another in their 
eagerness to secure the unusual dainties. 
If the bits of pork sank, the petrels would 
dive for them to a depth of several times 
their length, leaping forth dry and light- 
winged into the air. Frequently, instead of 
wearying toward the close of a day-long 
flight, they would become doubly active 
about sunset. For the most part they 
ceased to hunt for food; instead they 
dashed hither and thither, ecstatically 
shooting upward almost as high as the 
mast, then plunging down at great speed, 
passing often within a yard of my head, 
as barn swallows do about their nests. 

On October 10, a never-to-be-forgotten 
day, when for nine hours I toiled in a 
thirty-foot New Bedford whaleboat “fast” 
to a harpooned and extraordinarily active 
sperm whale, a whimsical incident occurred. 
Many Wilson’s petrels were feeding over 
the same aréa of ocean with numbers of 
whales. While we were in the midst of 
a school of whales, it chanced that a 
petrel dropped to the water to dance and 
feed just as a whale rose to breathe. The 
whale shot up suddenly, and the bird, pat- 
tering on the sea, happened to be at the 
precise spot where the whale’s blowhole 
broke the surface. The-petrel was literal- 
ly blown from the nostril of the leviathan 
and was projected several feet into the air 
by the blast of stegming breath. 


HE WILSON’S petrels exhibit more 
variety in flight than most other birds 
of their family. Their wings, though 

long for such small creatures, are propor- 
tionately broad when compared with those 
of larger species. During calm weather 
the strokes are often deliberate and even, 
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especially when the birds are coursing 
straightaway without stopping to feed. 
When they rise high in a brisk wind, the 
flight is erratic and bat-like; but their 
normal peregrinations are carried on with 
alternate flutterings and glidings that are 
highly characteristic. When these birds 
perceive food in the water, they drop and 
with legs straight strike their webs upon 





A migratins Wilson’s petrel, in latitude 22° S., Atlantic Ocean, Oct. 27, 1912 


the surface. Sometimes they flop down so 
impetuously that they also strike their 
breasts, but adult birds very rarely swim 
while feeding. Instead they “dance,” sup- 
porting themselves partlv by means of the 
impact and rebound of the feet, or by 
“treading water,” and partly by “leaning on 
the wind” with the wings set stiffly as 
planes. The word petrel is said to mean 
“little Peter” in reference to their custom 
of “walking on the water,” but this expla- 
nation is in realitv very doubtful. At any 
rate the birds do “stand” and “hop” on the 
water even though they do not “walk,” 
and in the absence of air currents sufficient 
to maintain equilibrium, thev accomplish 
the same purpose hv holding the wings 
high and beating them rapidly. In this 
attitude they progress by skipping with 


both feet together, and they pick up > 


fhe small particles of their food pre- 
cisely as a sandpiper might pick up its 
food ashore. 

On South Georgia and other subantarctic 
islands, and also on parts of the Antarctic 
Continent, the Mother Carey’s chickens 
breed during our winter, laying their single 
white egg deep within crevices of the 
rocks. By March, the end of the southern 
summer, they are ready to begin their long 
journey toward the northern oceans. When 
I left South Georgia in the evening of 
March 15, 1913, we found ourselves in the 
midst of innumerable small seabirds flock- 
ing over the quiet, dusky sea. Wilson’s pe- 
trels made up a considerable proportion of 
these birds, which fluttered all about us. 
Their indistinct forms kept flashing above 
the dim skyline, but their myriad numbers 
were revealed still more by a chorus of 
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twitterings and the soft unbroken sound of 
winnowing quills. 


HE Mother Carey’s chickens are vari- 

ably common in the Lower Bay of 

New York and neighboring waters 
from early May until-September. Their 
presence close inshore is very irregular, 
but sometimes they can be seen from Bat- 
tery Park, and rarely 
they even fly some dis- 
tance up the Hudson 
River. Their food 
hereabouts consists of 
small fishes and crus- 
taceans, and any sort 
of fish refuse or fatty 
substances. They often 
follow in the track of 
schools of predaceous 
fishes in order to profit 
by the scraps from’ a 
slaughter. 

In September of' this 
year I sailed in a 
bluefish schooner out 
of what the censor 
calls “an Atlantic 
port,” and had a rare 
opportunity to renew 
acquaintance with my 
friends, the Mother 
Carey’s chickens. 
Thousands, perhaps 
tens of thousands, of 
them were to be seen 
within a few acres 
around the Ambrose 
lightship, most of them feeding in the 
slicks produced by the ground up “chum” 
of the blue-fishermen. At night, when the 
blue-fish were cleaned on the schooner’s 
deck, the unseen petrels would gather in 
twittering flocks around the vessel to feed 
upon the fish “gurry” tossed overboard. 
On September 10, I was on the sea alone 
in a dory, when the northerly wind began 
to blow so strongly that I had to drop 
anchor in thirteen fathoms of water to 
keep from being blown far to leeward of 
the schooner. Fortunately I lay in a slick 
from the fishing boats to windward, and 
the Mother Carey’s chickens passed me as 
they worked along the choppy water in the 
teeth of the wind. I sat in the bottom of 
the dory, with my eyes just over the gun- 
wale, and the marvelous little waifs danced 
by hundreds before me, scores of them 
coming within ten feet, many within arm’s 
length. Most prodigious little engines they 
are, and it is quite understandable that they 
require an extraordinary amount of fuel to 
furnish the energy for their never-tiring 
legs and wings. They were feeding upon 
the bits of ground menhaden drifting from 
the bluefish skiffs, and, as I followed in- 
dividual birds with my eye, it seemed as 
if each must have bolted half its weight 
of scraps within a few minutes. They 
swallowed such large pieces that their 
throats bulged out shockingly. It was 
hard to watch one particular bird, how- 
ever, because within a few moments a 
wave would hide it from view, and there 
were so many “chickens” that half a dozen 
would reappear where only one was ex- 
pected. They twittered continually as they 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 676) 
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ALL-AMERICA BIRD DOG CHAMPIONSHIP 


THE CANDY KID, AN OKLAHOMA SHOOTING DOG, WINS THE DR. ROWE CHAM- 





HE Candy Kid, an Oklahoma dog, has 
boldly gone “over the top” in the field 
trial world and defeated all competit- 
ors on three different occasions in the great 
All-America championship that is run on 
the prairies of Dakota. He has clinched 
all three legs of the title to the greatest 
trophy in the field trial world—-the Dr. Rowe 
Cup. All honor to the game little dog that 
has come out of the West. All honor to 
the sporting parson out in Kansas who 
schooled him. All honor to Chesley Harris, 
his handler, a Mississippi lad now fighting 
with our _ forces 
abroad, who first 
placed him over al! 
the stars in the bird , 
dog firmanent. Hon- 
or again to George 
Payton, who condi- 
tioned and handled 
him in his final race 
for the champion- 
ship which broke all 
the records that have 
been written in the 
book of field trials; 
congratulations to C. 
E. Duffield, of Tulsa. 
Oklahoma, the man 
who owns him. 

Ever since the first 


trial, and that is 
nearly half a century 
ago, it has been 


preached and argued 
that only a field trial 
dog could win a field 
trial, and that there 
was a radical and ir 
reconcilable differ- 
ence between the 
field trial dog and 
the shooting dog. One school of sports- 
men has always claimed that a field trial 
dog was of different brain and fibre than 
the useful shooting dog (slightingly re- 
ferred to as a meat dog) of the every day 


sportsman and that the field trial winner- 


must be bred, trained, and handled along 
different lines. In other words, that a 
shooting dog, no matter how good he might 
be, had no chance to win the great stakes 
and high honors that are awarded every 
year at various important field trials. The 
other school of sportsmen has claimed, and 
claimed rightly, that there was no funda- 
mental difference between the two dogs, 
that the best shooting dog in the world, the 
gamest, fastest and most untiring, high- 
headed, bird-wise, keen-nosed dog that 
a sportsman ever shot over, was automatic- 
ally the greatest field trial dog in the world. 

The‘late B. F. Wilson, of Pittsburgh, 
must be given the honor of having done 
more for the American setter than any 
man that has ever lived. That quiet sports- 
man whose guarded opinions were held in 
such high esteem was first to recognize the 


Illustrations by courtesy of the American Field. 





PIONSHIP CUP THREE SUCCESSIVE TIMES, BREAKING ALL FIELD TRIAL RECORDS 


By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


tremendous potentialities of Count Noble 
when that dog as a puppy appeared in 
America. His owner, Dave Sanborn, who 
had imported him from Mr. Llewellyn’s ken- 
nel in England, was on the point of return- 
ing him as an impossible member of the 
setter family. Had he done so the greatest 
of setter sires would have been lost forever 
to America. It was Mr. Wilson who in- 
duced him to keep him and, when 
Sanborn died he willed the dog to his old 
friend and patron. “Dad” Wilson never 
wavered in his belief in Count No- 





to see one and find out if anyone had a 
better dog than Prince. He started his dog 
in the trials. He started him again at the 
big championship at Grand Junction, Ten- 
nessee. The way that old dog found birds 
and handled them was a caution. - The 
shooting dog from Tennessee swept the 
boards and defeated the greatest bird dogs 
of the day. That story has all been told 
before. It is sufficient to say that Prince 
was of the Count Noble breed. Prince came 
back the next year and tried to repeat his 
performance but he failed to so so. Younger 











Candy Kid, winner of the All-America Championship 


dogs, better conditioned dogs, keener han- 
dlers, fortune or fate call it what you will, 
Prince’s day had passed—he was defeated. 


ble’s sterling qualities, he saw clearly that 
the speed, range and accurate bird work 
demanded in field trial competition were 
the qualities that could be applied with the 
greatest success to every day work in the 
field.. Dad Wilson believed in Count Noble 
and placed his progeny in trial after trial 
until his reputation and imprint were irrad- 
icably stamped upon the setter family in 
America. Candy Kid is of the Count No- 
ble breed. Ten years ago when the shoot- 
ing dog versus the field trial dog contro- 
versy was in full bloom and such celebrat- 
ed field stars as Champion Jessie Rod- 
field Count Gladstone, Lanark Lad, Prince 
Rodney, Caesar, and Fishels Frank were in 
their prime, there appeared at one of the 
Quail Trials a keen eyed rangy man from 
Tennessee named Tom Pace, and a big, no- 
ble, soft eyed, silky haired setter named 
Prince Whitestone—Tom Pace mined coal 
for a living and shot partridges for pleas- 
ure. He said that he was plumb crazy over 
partridge-shooting and that Prince was just 
as crazy over the birds as he was. He had 
never been to a field trial before but wanted 


RINCE WHITESTONE was a shoot- 
P ing dog. The Candy Kid is also a 

shooting dog, but he came back. It is 
the ability to come back that has stamped 
him as the greatest dog of his day, and the 
days that are passed, for it has been writ- 
ten in the field trial book that champions 
cannot come back. To be sure there are 
iron dogs that have won two championships 
but that has been the limit until this dog 
came. out of the West. The sportsmen who 
have seen his performance in three suc- 
cessive years, who saw him win the cham- 
pionship in 1916, defend it in 1917 and clinch 
it in 1918, have witnessed what field trial 
men have never seen before. The story of 
Candy Kid is unique in the history of field 
trials and of more than passing interest to 
sportsmen. He is a shooting dog pure 
and simple. He received his early school- 
ing under a bird hunting parson, a Metho- 
dist divine out in Kansas, who is devoted to 
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field sports and bird dogs. We are unable 
to recall the parson’s name but it may be 
said of him that he knows a bird dog. 


ing dog. He did much of his training 

and he and his friends shot over him day 
after day during the shooting season, and 
the little setter could find more birds than 
any dog in the country, point them more 
stanchly, and retrieve them more gently. 
He was a family pet that brought his mas- 
ter’s slippers and took the letters from the 
mail man, played dead and held a pipe in 
his mouth for the children, and shared the 
family’s hopes and pleasures and sorrows. 
It was loathfully that he parted with him 
for what was a’ long price for a shooting 
dog. Prince Whitestone was owned by a 
coal man. Mr. Duffield is in the oil busi- 
ness. He had read of field trials; he had 
attended local trials, but it was not because 
he was so keenly interested in them as 
much as he wished to satisfy his friends 
that he started Candy Kid in the field for 
premier honors. His first race for the 
championship was the longest dog race ever 
run on the prairies, an hour or an hour 
and a-half is the usual period of competi- 
tion on the hot days of late summer in the 
Dakotas. But Candy Kid ran his great 
race with champion Joe Muncie for two 
hours and forty-five minutes and defeated 
him decisively. 

In his final heat race this year, the dog 
that threatened him seriously was White 
Sox; a remarkable wide going brilliant lit- 
tle dog that lacked the experience of his 
older competitor, but was his equal if not 
his superior in many respects; this dog 
will be heard from again. He also is of 
the Count Noble breed and is owned by John 
W. Spear, a Pennsylvania sportsman. 

Tue FINAL RACE 5 
HE story of this final race is clearly 
T told by the reporter of the American 
Field as follows: 

Naturally this pair of dogs being braced 
together created a great amount of interest, 
for Candy Kid had won the stake on two 
previous occasions, and Avent, having al- 
ready won first in all three previous stakes, 
boasted that he would do the same here, 
hence the little group of spectators who re- 
mained over until this morning to see the 
finish were treated to some keen competi- 
tion. Both dogs broke away well and in a 
very few minutes it became apparent that 
Candy Kid was at his best; in fact, he 
proved to be in decidedly better form than 
he was in the first series. Kid went far 
to the right, while Socks took the other 
direction and Avent rode his dog out, for 
it was evident that he did not want to 
come into direct competition. No doubt 
he, too, realized in a very short time that 
the Oklahoma dog was just right. The sun 
beat down with all the intensity of mid- 
summer and it was the hottest part of the 
day, but Kid went along with all that great 
driving power which is his when he is 
right. Socks, however, was going well, too, 
and for the first half hour it was anybody’s 
race. The handlers each watered his dog 
twice during this period and when the next 
half began they were watered again. Kid 
seemed to revive tremendously after this 
third watering and he made a swing far 


T HE Candy Kid was his favorite shoot- 


out over the flats and down into the knolls 
and gullies which led up to the river, but 
Payton had him turned in short order and 
the little dog could be seen galloping across 
the hills back into the flat country with as 
much speed as he showed in this same 
stake two years ago. Socks was being 
driven at this stage of the race. At times 
he stopped and pottered with his nose to 
the ground, but Avent soon drove him out 
of this and kept him well out before the 
judges, even though he was obliged to ride 
at a long distance from them to do so. 
Out in the flat country he made a good 
showing, did this little black and white 
dog, but the Oklahoma setter was going 
with tremendous energy; in fact, only for 
a few minutes during the heat did he show 
signs of fatigue and with the aid of a 
little water he responded faithfully, put- 
ting that great big heart into his work with 
all the vim for which he is noted. We 
now came to a farm house and road. The 
judges wished to get the dogs on birds, if 
possible, though at this noon hour, it 
seemed almost a hopeless wish. Accord- 
ingly the dogs were put on lead and taken 
across this road into flat country. Socks 
made a nice cast far to the left and was 
seen standing on point by one of the judges, 
who called Avent’s attention to it. We 
rode over to the pointing dog, but Avent 
did not seem to have confidence in it. At 
all events he did not put as much energy 
into the task of finding the bird or birds 
as he usually does. He sent Socks on, 
which pointed and drew for some distance, 
when at last his handler gave it up and 
sent him on. In the meantime Kid was 
working far out to the right and presently 
he was seen to stop near some bushes. 
There was another great rush over the 
fields to get to him. Kid was standing in 
high cover, stanchly. Payton came back 
to the wagon for the gun, which Mr. Mil- 
ton used himself. The bird had evidently 
run, but this was no raw puppy which was 
on his trial. He who stood there has the 
experience of seven seasons back of him, 
and he had no intention of giving up. He 
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moved up and stopped, moved up once 
more and stopped, then with a rush he 
went forward about twenty yards and 
pointed stanchly. Payton went in front of 
him and the lordly cock, finding his evasive 
tactics unavailing, rose to his wings and 
sailed away as the judge poured a charge 
of lead in his direction. The dog was per- 
fectly steady to wing and shot. ~The race 
was over then; everybody in the crowd 
knew this, for such work cannot be ig- 
nored. The race was won and the hand- 
some Dr. Rowe Memorial Cup became the 
property of C. E. Duffield, owner of Candy 
Kid, for this was the third time that he 
won the title of All-America Chicken 
Champion. White Socks, grand little dog 
that he is, was declared the runner-up. 
Down 11:27, up 12:55. 
Tue OTHER STAKES 

HE championship is the big event but 

there is always a great deal of in- 

terest taken in the Derby stake as 
owners and handlers are keen to get.a line 
upon the dogs that they can expect to meet 
while campaigning down the big circuit. 
This year there were thirty-four puppies 
in the Derby, some of which were very 
promising. The stake was won by a dog 
named William C. Abbel, owned by- John 
N. Abbel. Although not in the first flight 
of field trial derbys, he was well broken 
and handled his birds perfectly and dis- 
played the characteristics of a useful and 
reliable pointer. 

Pinto Bess, winner of second, is a wide 
going, smooth running little setter. She 
is black, white and tan in color, a trifle 
weak in head, but has a good set of run- 
ning gear under her and is able to cover 
a wide stretch of country with a minimum 
of physical effort. She is owned by J. R. 
Galusha. 

Montpelier Bessie Burns, placed third, 
is a good looking white, black and tan set- 
ter bitch. It was generally agreed that she 
held William C. Abeel, the winner, more 
than even in the second series and many 
thought that she ran a better race. She 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 670) 


William C. Abeel, winner of the All-America Derby 
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A Box Trap for Small Animals 
N reading Forest and Stream, I see 
where you invite the readers to contrib- 
ute to Nessmuk’s Camp Fire. I have done 
considerable hunting and trapping. If I 


may take up a little space I will try and 
give a description of a box trap I used 
with good success for catching skunk and 
rabbits. The diagram explains the text. 


Make a plain box about 2 feet 6 inches 
long by 9 or Io inches square and leave 
open on the top and one end. The cover 
is then made with an end on it and fastened 
in the back of the box. Have it so it works 
up and down easy. Now nail the two 
strips (C C) on the box about 4 or 5 inches 
back from the open end of the trap. Have 
them about 12 inches over the box. Now 
nail a strip across the top of the two strips 
(C C), then make your bait stick and stick 
through the hole in the back of trap. Make 
a short stick to fit in a notch in the bait 
stick and a notch in the box. Next take 
a long stick about 2 feet 6 inches and put 
it on top of the cross piece and fasten one 
end on to the cover with a piece of cord 
about 6 inches long and a piece on the 
other end around the trip stick. To set 
the trap lift up the cover and put the trip 
stick in notch in box and bait stick. The 
catch is made of a springy piece of wood 
and when the trap is sprung the catch pre- 
vents the cover from being pushed up 
again. It has never failed me and is a trap 
that is easily made. 

WALTER WaArRRINGER, New York. 


Home Made Skees 

KEEING is one of the very finest 

sports, and there is no reason why 
more Americans should not enjoy it. 
Many fellows hesitate to invest the price 
of good skees in a sport they have not yet 
tried, and they exaggerate the difficulty of 
making a pair. 

It is not such a big job. You can make 
some at least good enough to have a lot 
of fun with, and buy fine ones later, if you 
like the sport. “Some Americans claim that 
hickory is the best wood for skees, but 
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among best authorities ash is preferred. It 
should be well seasoned and free from 
knots. Have them cut so that the grain 
does not run out at the sides, but goes 
straight through lengthwise. 

The proper length of the skee depends 
to some extent on the wearer’s height. A 
good rule is to have it as long as you 
can reach above your head when standing 
erect. In other words, have the skee’s 
length equal to your height plus the length 
of your arm. 

The thickness should be 114 inches at the 
point of contact with the foot, and % 
inch at the ends. Thin skees are prefer- 
able in some ways, but thick ones are safer. 

The width should be not more than 234 
inches at the narrowest place, where the 
foot is to rest; not over 4 inches at the 
bend, and about 3 at the heel end. Natu- 
rally, heavy persons require skees of 
greater surface to prevent their sinking 
into the snow, but this requirement had 
better be met by additional length; increas- 
ing the width much beyond the figures 
given places an injurious strain on the 
ankles, by lessening their leverage. True, 
long skees are harder for a novice to man- 
age on turns, but practice soon cures this 
trouble, and anyway, most of your going 
will be straight. 

We are now ready to do the bending into 
the skee shape; and the first thing to do is 
to place the toe-end in boiling water and 
keen the water hot till the wood bends 
easily. The bend should begin about four- 
fifths of the distance from the heel-end to 
the toe-end, and be so graduated as to have 
the under side of the toe-tip 5 or 5% inches 
from the ground. I know of a case where 
this bending was done by placing the end 
of the skee through banisters and nailing 
blocks on the floor to hold the other end in 
position. If a vise is accessible, you will 
find it helpful. Whatever means you em- 
ploy to hold the board to its shape, remem- 
ber it must remain long enough to retain 
that shape when removed. This curve is a 
vital feature and must be smooth and 
gradual. A sudden bend makes 4a slo 
and clumsy skee. 

Though some skees are made without it, 
they really should have an arch of % or 
¥% inch in height just below the foot, and 
when they are put away for any length 
of time their soles should be bound to- 
gether and a block of wood placed in the 
opening made by the arches, so that their 
shape may be retained. 

One more point about the runner of the 
skee. It should be lightly grooved from 
heel end to the bend. This serves a double 
purpose: it makes hill-climbing easier, and 
helps you to keep a straight course in 
coasting, and avoid many a tumble. 
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For the ankle-strap, bore the hole 
through the middle of the upper half, so 
as to have a good thickness between it and 
the sole. Use two straps, one over the in- 
step, the other around the heel. Some 
amateur makers find it helpful to nail a 
block on the skee for the boot-heel to rest 
against, others use skee-sandals. 

When you have the skees well smoothed, 
give them several treatments with boiled 
linseed oil, allowing one coat to sink in 
before the next one is applied. Finally, 
when they are thoroughly dry, rub in a 
coat of raw linseed oil. Speaking gener- 
ally, the oftener skees are oiled the better, 
for both durability and service. 

L. E. Eusanxs, Seattle, Wash. 


Camping Out Hints 

HEN building a fireplace for a more 

or less permanent camp I consider 
an outdoor range such as Nessmuk de- 
scribes in “Woodcraft” by far the best 
model. I set the stakes first and then place 
the logs or stones in between, for often it 
is impossible to drive a stake in the exact 
spot picked out for it. I used to have 
trouble with the stakes splitting on the 
ends when I put any weight into my driv- 
ing blows, but a guide showed me a trick 
this summer that comes in very handy to 
know. Instead of choosing a Y-shaped 
crotch he cuts a straight sapling with a 
branch jutting out at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees. The straight stick was 
not cut off square on top but was slightly 
pointed with a few blows of the axe, then 
when he drove the stake the end flattened 
into a hard splintery mass without splitting. 


I have had my axe handle break in such 
a manner that it was impossible to splice it, 
and have found I can use a sapling as a 
makeshift. I whittle it to fit the head, then 
split it. After inserting I put a small wedge 
of wood in the split and drive it in tight. 
This does very well until I can make an- 
other handle. 

For night wood, when camping in a Ness- 
muk tent, we did not bother with small logs 
but got busy on a big two-foot birch. We 
cut it into four-foot lengths and skidded 
it onto the fire by means of small saplings. 
Two of these logs burned all night and 
gave warmth a-plenty without any more at- 
tention after they were burning well. 

A. S. Foster, Berlin, N. H. 
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Sling Strap and Its Many Uses 
ERE are a half dozen ways the leather 
sling strap can be used and I guess 
another half dozen could be figured out. 
This sling strap came with my Winches- 
ter light weight cal. 45-70 moose-gun. I 
believe it is the other way around—I 
bought the strap and the rifle came along 
with it, as so far the strap has done me 


more service. And here are some of its 
uses : 

No. 1. Shows complete. 

No. 2. As an aid to carry other guns 
when going to or from the hunting field 
with buckle end around the grip and the 
button end around the barrel. 

No. 3. The button end holds the D-ring 
and its loops for carrying small game. The 
sliding buckle placed so the loop is full. 
The arm is to be run through the loop so 
the weight rests on the shoulder. 

No. 4. As a small game carrier with a 
set of D-ring loops at each end to be car- 
ried across the shoulder. 

No. 5. As a lead strap for the dog. The 
button end fastens to the collar ring, and 
the sliding loop can be adjusted around the 
wrist. 


No. 6. As a shoulder strap on the lunch. 
bag and cartridge bag. It is quickly ad- 
justed from one shoulder. 

No. 7. As a carry strap. Adjust the slid- 
ing loop around the package then button the 
other end in one side of the sliding buckle 
this forms a hand hold. 

No. 8. As a belt to hold.the trousers in 
place. To hold the two ends together a 


square ring is needed. Get it from the 
harness man. 

I wear a:sweater a great deal when 
camping and tramping and it has to be 
washed quite often. So to keep it from 
spreading all out of shape I sewed a strip 
of canvas 6” by 1” on each side so it 
comes along the top of each shoulder when 
the sweater is on. But the garment is 
about ten inches wide where each strip is 
sewed, so the fullness has to be neatly 
gathered in. This keeps the sweater in 
shape and the sleeves from falling down 
over my wrists in unhandy folds. 

I want to caution some of the newer 
campers and hunters on the matter of 
catching, or rather curing, colds. Do not 
go out doors feeling chilly; exercise a little 
in the camp, just enough to start the blood 
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circulating briskly but not so as to get into 
a perspiration. If you have a cold, be 
careful about using your handkerchief; -do- 
not place it to the nose and then draw in 
a deep breath as it will carry several mil- 
lion germs (more or less) to keep up the 
work their brothers have begun. Draw in 
a deep breath before placing the handker- 
chief to the nostrils. I have seen severe 
colds quickly cured by putting the nose 
in a cup of water and inhaling it into the 
nostrils. It will strangle a bit but will not 
hurt one. Some people put salt in this 
nose bath,:but pure water will clean the 
passages and that means cure the cold. 
Jim Fercuson, New York. 


A Breath from the Fir Woods 
ee person who has camped in the 
North Woods knows how invigorating 
and delicious is the scent of the evergreen 
trees. Almost every camper has been com- 
missioned by some stay-at-home friend to 
“pick a pillow.” I rashly promised several, 
when starting on my vacation, that I would 
bring them enough of the fragrant fir tips 
to make cushions, and I was amazed and 
discouraged when I discovered how long it 
took to gather enough tips for even one. 
So instead of picking the tips I stripped off 
the tiny spills, beginning at the lower part of 
each fine twig. I placed these on a paper 
and allowed them to dry quickly in the sun. 
When I arrived home I bought several 
small covered jars such as are used for rose 
leaf pot-pourri and filled each with the fir 
needles. When a breath from the woods is 
desired, the cover of the jar needs only to 
be lifted and the scent of the fir soon fills 
the room. This little souvenir of my vaca- 
tion proved as acceptable as a pillow and the 
work involved is much less, not to mention 
the inconvenience of having to carry several 
bags of fir twigs across numerous portages. 
Mrs. H. C. M., Boston, Mass. 


Beans Baked in the Ground 

HE baked bean is the favorite fruit of 

most campers in spite of the fact that 
very few novices can bake them successfully 
in the ground. My “hint” in this regard is 
to have the bean pot hot when the beans are 
put in, to rake the coals from the bean-hole 
at the last minute and to cover the top of 
the bean pot with coals, then a layer of 
ashes, then a thin layer of earth and keep 
a small fire burning on top. A night in the 
ground under these conditions should assure 
a well-baked, savory dish of beans, too good 
for any but honest men. Beans cooked in 


this manner are easily digested. 
W. J. D., Portland, Maine. 
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OPEN SEASONS FOR GAME 


IN 


THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 1918 


[ComPILep By GrorGE A. LAWYER AND FRANK L. EaRNSHAW.} 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, BUREAU,OF BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


THE OPEN SEASONS HERE SHOWN ARE INCLUSIVE OF BOTH DATES. When the season is closed for a fixed 
period the date terminating the closed season is given. 

The county seasons of North Carolina may be had on application to the Secretary, Audubon Society, Raleigh, N. C. Local 
exceptions in Tennessee and Virginia will be published in “ Game Laws for 1918.” 

The term rabbit includes “hare”; quail, the bird known as “ partridge” in the South; grouse includes Canada grouse, sharp-. 
tailed grouse, ruffed grouse (known as “ partridge” in the North and “ pheasant” in the South), and all other members 
of the family except prairie chickens, ptarmigan, and sage hens; introduced pheasant is restricted to the Old World 


pheasants. . 


PERSONS ARE ADVISED to secure from State game commissioners full text of game laws in States where hunting is 


contemplated, as provisions of minor importance are omitted from this poster. 


“Game Laws of 1918,” and a directory 


of game officials may be had free on application to the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


ies Under the regulations for the protection of migratory birds the season is closed on swans, wood duck, cranes, curlew, 
willet, godwits, upland plover and all the smaller shore birds in the United States and Canada, and on all band-tailed pigeons 
and common-ground doves and scaled doves in the United States. 
ADDITIONAL PROVISIONS AND EXCEPTIONS 


Alabama.—Squirrel, also May 15-June 15. 

Alaska.—Moose (male). caribou, sheep, north 
Lat. 62°, Aug. 1-Dec. 10. Moose, south Lynn 
Canal, caribou on Kenai Peninsula, and sheep on 
Kenai Peninsula east of Long. 150°, 1920. Kill- 
ing of females and young of mountain sheep and 
deer and mountain goat kids and fawns of caribou 
south of Arctic Circle, prohibited. Goat, in south- 
eastern Alaska, east of Long. 141°, and on Kenai 
Peninsula, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Large brown bear, 
south Lat. 62°, Oct. 1-July 1; north, unprotected. 
Deer on Duke, Gravina, Kodiak, Kruzof, Long, 
San Juan, Suemez, Zarembo, Hawkins, Hinckin- 
brook, and Montague Islands, 1920. 

Arizona.—Bobwhite quail, no open season. 

Arkansas.—Gobbiers, additional open season, 
Mar. 15-Apr. 30. 

California.—Deer (male, except spike buck), in 
Districts 2 and 3, Aug. 1-Sept. 14; in District 4, 
Sept. 1-Sept. 30; in Districts 1, 23, 24, 25, and 26, 
Aug. 15-Oct. 14. Mountain quail, in Districts 1, 
28, 24, 25, and 26, Sept. 1-Nov. 80. Bobwhite 
quail, in State, no open season. Sage hen, in Dis- 
trict 4, no open season. Dove, in District 1, Sept. 
1-Oct. 31. For counties in each game district see 
“Game Laws for 1918.” - 

Connecticut.—Deer, if reported to Commissioner 
within 24 hours, may be killed by use of shotgun 
on person’s own land. Coot, gallinules, Oct. 1- 
Dec. 31. 

Delaware.—Dove, Newcastle ‘County, no open 


season. 
District of Columbia.—Hunting permitted only 

on marshes of Eastern Branch, north of Anacostia 

bridge, and on Virginia shore of Potomac. 
Georgia.—Fox squirrel, unprotected. 
Idaho.—Deer, in Penewah, Bonner, Boundary, 


Clearwater, Kootenai, Latah, Lewis, Nez Perce, 
and Shoshone Counties, Oct. 16-Dec. 31; in Ban- 
nock, Bear Lake, Cassia, Franklin, Fremont, 
Oneida, Power, Twin Falls Counties and game pre- 
serves, no open season; in rest of State, Sept. 16- 
Nov. 30. Elk, in Bingham, Bonneville, Fremont, 
and Teton Counties, Sept. 16-Nov. 30; in Idaho 
County, Nov. 1-Nov. 30; in rest of state, no open 
season. Goat, in Bannock, Bear Lake, Cassia, 
Franklin, Oneida, Power, Twin Falls Counties and 

me preserves, no open season; in rest of State, 

ept. 16-Nov. 80. Chinese pheasant, in Ada, Can- 
yon, Gem, Gooding, and Nez Perces Counties only, 
Nov. 1-Nov. 10. 

Indiana.—Coot, gallinules, Sept. 16-Dec. 20. 

Kansas.—Fox squirrel, Sept. 1-Dec. 31, other 
squirrels, no open season. 

Louisiana.—Deer, south of Vernon, Rapides. 
Avoyelles, and Concordia Parishes and Mississippi 
State Line, Oct. 1-Jan. 20 (deer season fixed by 
commission). 

Maine.—Deer, in Androscoggin, Cumberland, 
Kennebec, Knox, Lincoln, Sagadahoc, Waldo, and 
York Counties, Nov. 1-Nov. 30. Commission may 
make — regulations. (See also “‘“Game Laws, 
1918.” 

Maryland.—Rabbit, in Dorchester, Nov. 10-Jan. 
1. Squirrels, in Allegany County, Sept. 15-Dec. 
24; in Cecil, Aug. 25-Oct. 25; Dorchester, Sept. 1- 
Jan. 1; Frederick, Aug. 25-Dec. 24; Anne Arundel, 
Calvert, Charles, Prince Georges, and Talbot, Nov. 
10-Dec. 24; in St. Mary, unprotected; rest of 
State, Aug. 25-Oct. 1, and Nov. 10-Dec. 24. Quail, 
in Frederick County, Nov. 10, 1921. Pheasant, 
grouse, in Dorchester, Harford, and Wicomico, and 
wild turkey in Harford County, no open season. 
Quail, woodcock, Dorchester, Nov. 10-Jan. 1. 
Woodcock, Anne Arundel, no open season. Pheas- 
ant, Baltimore, 1920. 

Massachusetts.—Hare or white rabbit, in Bris- 
tol and Norfolk Counties, 1920; European hares, 
in Berkshire County, unprotected. Quail, ° in 


Hampden and Middlesex Counties, July 1, 1922; 
in Essex County, 1919. Pheasants, in Barnstable, 
Dukes, and Nantucket Counties, no open season. 
Woodcock, in Berkshire, Franklin, Hampden, and 
Hampshire Counties, Oct. 20-Nov. 30. 

Michigan.—Deer, in Bay, Clare, Emmet, Glad- 
win, Huron, Lake, Midland, Missaukee, Newaygo, 
Oceana, Ogemaw, Osceola, Otsego, Roscommon, 
and Tuscola Counties, 1928. Commission, on peti- 
tion, may close season. 

Minnesota.—Ruffed grouse, Oct. 15, 1920; white- 
breasted and _ sharp-tailed grouse, Sept. 16-80. 
Plover, Sept. 16, 1920; yellowlegs, Sept. 16-30. 

Montana.—Deer, in Custer, Dawson, Richland, 
Rosebud, and Yellowstone, Oct. 1, 1922. Elk, in 
Flathead, Lincoln, Phillips, Teton, and parts of 
Missoula and Powell Counties, Oct. 1-Nov. 30; in 
Carbon, Gallatin, Madison, Park, Stillwater, and 
Sweet Grass Counties and parts of Beaverhead 
County, Oct. 1-Dec. 14; balance of State, no open 
season. Coot, gallinules, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 

Nebraska.—Ployer, no open season; yellowlegs, 
Sept. 16-Dec. 15. 

Nevada.—Valley quail, seasons fixed by county 
commissioners, who may close or shorten dove 
season. 

New Hampshire.—Deer, in Coos County, Oct. 
15-Dec. 15; in Carroll (except town of Moulton- 
borough) and Grafton, Nov. 1-Dec. 15; in town of 
Moultonborough and counties of Belknap, Merri- 
mack, and Strafford, Nov. 15-Dec. 15; in Cheshire, 
Rockingham, and Sullivan, Dec. 1-Dec. 15; in 
Hillsboro, Dec. 15-Dec. 31. 

New Mexico.—Deer and wild turkey, seasons ap- 
ply north of Lat. 35°; south, Oct. 25-Nov. 265. 

New York.—When date of open or close season 
falls on Sunday, season opens, except on migratory 
birds, or closes on preceding Saturday. Deer (male), 
in Adirondacks, Oct. 1-Nov. 15; in Ulster County, 
nine towns in Sullivan County, and in Deer Park, 
Orange County, Nov. 1-Nov. 15; on own land in 
Columbia, Dutchess, and Rensselaer, with shotguns 
only, Oct. 1-Nov. 15. Introduced pheasant, pro- 
tected by order of commissioner in several counties. 
Long Island.—Coot, gallinules, Oct. 16-Dec. 31. 

North Carolina.—For local laws apply to Sec- 
retary, Audubon Society, Raleigh, N. C. Migratory 
birds, county season date controls when-it opens 
the season later or closes it earlier. 

North Dakota.—White-breasted and sharp-tailed 
grouse, Sept. 16-Oct. 16; ruffed grouse, in Bottin- 
eau, Cavalier, Pembina, and Roulette Counties 
only, Oct. 1-Oct. 10. Coot, gallinules, Sept. 16- 
Dec. 81. 

Ohio.— Coot, gallinules, Sept. 16-Nov. 380. 

Oklahoma.—Bear, in Blaine, Caddo, Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Major Counties, no open season; rest 
of State unprotected. : 

Oregon.—East of Cascades: Deer (males), in 
Harney and Malheur Counties, Aug. 15-Oct. 15. 
Quail, in Klamath County, Oct. 1-Oct. 10. Prairie 
chicken, in Sherman, Union, and Wasco Counties, 
Oct. 1-Oct. 15. Chinese pheasant (male), in Union 
County, Oct. 1-Oct. 10. Sage hen, in Harney and 
Malheur Counties, Aug. 1-Sept. 15; in rest of Dis- 
trict, Aug. 1-Aug. 31. Dove, in Harney and Mal- 
heur, Sept. 1-Sept. 30. Waterfowl, coot, Wilson 
snipe, black-breasted and golden plover, yellow- 
legs, in Grant, Harney, Lake, and Malheur Coun- 
ties, Sept. 16-Dec. 31. 

West of Cascades: Quail, in.Coos, Curry, Jack- 
son, and Josephine Counties only, Oct. 1-Oct. 31. 
Grouse, in Jackson County, Oct. 1-Oct. 10. Chi- 
nese pheasant (male), in Jackson County, Oct. 1- 
Oct. 10; in Coos, Curray, and Josephine Counties, 
no open season; balance of District, Oct. 1-Oct. 31. 


Pennsylvania.—Coot and gallinules, Sept. 16- 
Nov. 30. -The Commission advises that it has 


closed the season on grouse throughout the State 
by regulation. 

South Carolina.—Deer, in Berkeley and Dor- 
chester Counties, Aug. 1-Jan. 31; Barnwell, Dillon, 
Florence, Marion, Sig 1-Dec. 31; Beaufort, Sept. 
15-Jan. 15; Colleton, Sept. 1-Jan. 31; Georgetown, 
Oct. 1-Jan. 15; Greenville, Oct. 15-Feb. 15; Hamp- 
ton and Jasper, Aug. 15-Jan. 15; Richland, 1921. 
Squirrels, Chesterfield and York, Oct. 1-Dec. 81; 
Greenville, Oct. 15-Feb. 15; Greenwood, Dec. 1- 
Feb. 28; McCormick, Dec. 1-Mar. 30. Quail, 
Charleston, Nov. 20-Feb. 15; Cherokee, Dec. 16- 
Jan. 15; Chester, Fairfield and Union, Dec. 1-Feb. 
28; Chesterfield, Nov. 15-Jan. 15; Darlington, Dil- 
lon, Lancaster, McCormick, York, Dec. 1-Jan. 31; 
Greenville, Nov. 25-Feb. 15; Greenwood, Dec. 1- 
Feb. 15; Marlboro, Nov. 15-Feb. 15. Wild turkey, 
Abbeville, Chester, Lancaster, York, Dec. 1-Jan. 
31; Fairfield, Dec. 1-Feb. 28; Greenville, Oct. 165- 
Feb. 15. Dove, Aiken, Dec. 1-31; Greenville, Oct. 
15-Dec. 31. 

Tennessee.—Gobblers, also, Apr. 2-Apr. 24 
(See “Game Laws, 1918” for local seasons.) 

Texas.—Doves, northern district, Sept. 1-Oct. 
81; southern district, Dec. 1-Dec. 15. 

Utah.—Coot, gallinules, Oct. 1-Jan..15. 

Virginia.—Deer, in Amelia and Nottoway, Nov. 
1-Dec. 31; in Brunswick and Greenesville, Oct. 1- 
Feb. 1; in _ Chesterfield, Mecklenburg, Prince 
George, and Surry Counties, Oct. 1-Jan. 1; in Au- 
gusta, Sept. 1, 1919; in Bath and Highland, Nov. 
1, 1921; in Shenandoah, 1920; in Alleghany, Bland, 
Botetourt, Craig, Franklin, Giles, Montgomery, 
Patrick, Pulaski, Rockbridge, Rockingham, Russell, 
and Wythe, 1921. Quail, grouse, wild turkey, west 
of Blue Ridge, Nov. 1-Dec. 31. (For other local 
exceptions see “Game Laws, 1918.’’) ; : 

Washington.—East of Cascades: Deer, in Kit- 
titas County, Oct. 15-Dec. 1. Goat, no open sea- 
son. Ruffed grouse, in Kittitas and Yakima Coun- 
ties, no open season. Blue and ruffed grouse, in 
Asotin (except precincts of Clarkston, South Clark- 
ston. and West Clarkston), Garfield and Walla 
Walla Counties, Aug. 15-Oct. 1. Blue grouse, in 
Spokane County, Oct. 1, 1919. Quail, in Asotin 
(except in Clarkston, South Clarkston and West 
Clarkston) and Garfield Counties, Oct. 1-Oct. 10. 
Bobwhite quail, in Spokane County, Oct. 1-Nov. 1. 
Prairie chicken, in Stevens County, Sept. 15-Oct. 1. 
Sharp-tailed grouse, in Ferry and Okanogan, Sept. 
15-Nov. 1. Chinese pheasant, in Benton, Stevens 
and Yakima Counties, Oct. 1-15; Chinese or Eng- 
lish pheasant (males), in Kittitas County, Oct. 1- 
10. Ptarmigan, no open season. Waterfowl, no 
open season on Columbia or Snake Rivers or 
within one-fourth mile of the shores in counties 
of Benton, Columbia, Douglas, Franklin, Garfield, 
Grant, Kittitas, Klickitat, Walla Walla, Whitman 
and Yakima. 

West of Cascades: Deer, in Island and San Juan 
Counties, Jan. 1, 1921; does, in Skagit, Snohomish 
and Whatcom Counties, no open season; deer on 
islands, Oct .1-Oct. 80. Goat, Oct. 1-Nov. 1. Quail, 
in Clallam, Clarke, Jefferson, San Juan, Skagit, 
Skamania, Snohomish and Whatcom Counties, 
Oct. 1, 1919. Chinese pheasant, in Clallam, Kitsap 
and Skamania Counties, no open season. Ptar- 
migan, Oct. 1-Oct. 15. 

West Virginia.—Coot and gallinules, Sept. 16- 
Dec. 31. 

Wisconsin.—Deer, in Pierce, Barron, Trempe- 
leau, Jackson, Wood, Marathon, Shawano, Oconto 
and all counties north thereof, Nov. 21-Nov. 80; 
rest of State, no open season. Squirrels, in Dodge, 
Kenosha, Milwaukee, Ozaukie, cine, Washing- 
ton and Waukesha, no open season. Ducks, Sept. 16- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 662) 
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PICKEREL AND PIKE 


O. R. S., Detroit, Michigan: 
Your communication to Forest and 
Stream has been handed me for reply. 


In relation to the pickerel, while it be- 


longs to the pike family it may always be 
distinguished by its colorings, which are 
uniformly of a greenish yellow varying as 
to intensity by the water which it inhabits 
whether swift moving or sluggish and dark 
colored, and also by the peculiar chain-like 
links along its sides. These ordinarily are 
thirteen in number and extend from gill 
opening to the caudal fin or tail. Thisepe- 
culiarity gave it in Colonial days the name 
of “federation pike” which name still ap- 
plies in some localities. You doubtless are 
referring to what is known as “the great 
northern pike” which has a great range not 
only in this country but throughout all 
northern Europe and Siberia. The mus- 
kellunge belongs to the true pikes and 
reaches a large size, while the pickerel 
rarely reaches eight pounds in weight in 
any of our waters, and is only found east 
of the Mississippi valley. The pikes are 
always dark gray or brown and mottled or 
slightly striped, which can only be seen 
when first taken from the water. 

As to the “black. basses” they have only 
two members which are known as the large 
mouth or Oswego, and the small mouth. 
The two are hard to distinguish. by the 
average fisherman as having any distinctive 
differences, but may be told apart by laying 
a rule or other straight edge directly over 
the center of the eye. In the small mouth 
the fold of the jaw is exactly in line with 
the center of the eye, while in the other the 
jaw extends much farther back; also in 
the large mouth the body between the anal 
fin and tail is not so full and even in size 
as in the small mouth. All other names 
which are applied to the fishes are only 
what may be termed localisms and have no 


real value. I have fished over many waters * 


in the south where the “large mouth” 
abounds and they are known there as trout 
or green trout and the natives still look 
askance at the man who calls them “bass.” 
Leonard Hutt, 
Associate Editor Forest and Stream. 


GAME LAW REVISIONS 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Since issuing our 1918 Game Laws the 
President of the United States has changed 
the laws by a proclamation issued on the 
shooting of migratory birds. 

In view of the fact that we sent out some 
350,000 of these Game Laws broadcast, we 
feel in duty-bound to do what we can to 
put the corrected laws befors as many 
sportsmen as possible. 

For this reason wé have had them print- 
ed and we would appreciate it if you would 
help us to distribute these in the same man- 
ner which you aided us in notifying your 


nin 


QUESTIONS, 
ANSWERS AND 
LETTERS 


readers of our willingness to supply Game 
Laws postpaid. 
Yours truly, 

Utica-DuxBakK CorporaTION, Utica, N. Y. 

Doubtless many of our readers availed 
themselves of the Utica Duxbak’s offer of 
free copies of the Game Laws through the 
notice given in Forest and Stream. A 
postal to the above address will bring them 
the revisions, free of cost. [Epttors.] 


DRY-FLY FISHING OVERSEAS 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been much interested in the ar- 
ticle “Why’s and How’s of Dry Fly Fish- 
ing” by R. L. M. As a boy I was mostly 
interested in yachting, and subscribed to 
Forest and Stream for several years. To- 
day I am mostly interested in fishing and 
have been taking your journal for the last 
few months, as I find it the best of the 
sporting papers on this subject. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter from 
my cousin, Lieut. Paul M. Smith, to his 
father, that I think will interest R. L. M., 
as it is on Dry Fly Fishing. Lieut. Smith 
is an expert fly fisherman by our wet meth- 
ods; but till after he was wounded and 
sent to England I know he had never cast 
a dry fly. 

Yours very truly, 
C. Harotp GRANT. 
* * * 
Dear Father :— 

It is long since I have written you, but 
to-day I have a subject that may be of 
particular interest, so I indite this epistle 
to you. 

Matlock Bath is a little health resort 
village on the banks of the Derwent River, 
in the Peak District of Derbyshire. It is 
of this river and the fishing therein I would 
write. The river itself is about the nor- 
mal size of the Cowichan, but not subject, 
I should judge, to such low levels in late 
summer as our rivers; due to the large 
summer rain fall in England. The water 
even after two weeks without rain still 
remains a faint tea shade of brown and 
any heavy shower, of even short duration, 
is sufficient to color it up badly and make 
fishing out of the question. The river is 
quite swift in places, but these rapids con- 
tinually give way to long stretches of still 
deep water, flowing very slowly between 
high earth banks, mostly lined with trees, 
making the fishing almost impossible at 
times, as only fly fishing is permitted. 
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The nature and habits of- the trout 
(Salmo fario) are very different to any 


. of the fish native to our rivers, and seem to 


me to be more like our distinctly lake trout. 
They are non-migratory and often an in- 
dividual fish remains for years in the same 
stretch of water, till he is well known and 
often arises to the distinction of being 
given a name by the fishing fraternity. 
I have located the haunt of one that has 
never failed to be within a foot of where 
I saw him the last time during the past 
week, and vain indeed has been my every 
effort to persuade him to rise to my fly. 
though all day long he feeds on the flies 
that float down the river over his nose. 
Anything that passes more than a foot to 
his right or left is entirely ignored. His 
means of picking up a living are apparently 
too easy to require such unnecessary ex- 
ertion. This may be taken to be the gen- 
eral habit of the larger fish. They lie 
close to the bank in some comparatively 


‘ deep still stretch of the river and there 


remain a fixture. Fast ripples and all such 
places as at home are a likely place for 
fish, produce nothing, the body of the fish 
are in still or comparatively still deep 
water that, protected by the trees and high 
banks from the wind, is as placid as a mir- 
ror. Under such conditions you know the 
difficulty of getting fish to rise, hence the 
vogue of dry fly fishing. To make a suc- 
cess of this requires a very delicate outfit, 
a long, very fine cast with one tiny fly, 
which you keep as dry and fluffy as you 
can by moving it back and forth through 
the air several times before casting, then 
you allow it to light on the water and let 
it float away with the gentle movement of 
the stream. If this fails to produce a rise 
you dry the fly again and repeat. Properly 
done you can produce an extremely nat- 
ural effect. I have found that the best re- 
sults were obtained by watching some 
stretch of water and locating exactly where 
some fish was feeding, then with care and 
caution drop your fly in such a position 
that it will float immediately over his head. 
for you can be sure he will not go much 
out of his way for it, then if the fish is not 
a large one you have a hope of getting a 
rise. If he is above a pound my experi- 
ence so far is to have the whole manceuver 
passed up with disdain, and I have not met 
anybody yet with a big one, though they 
are in the river to be plainly seen and are 
occasionally caught. My best bag so far 
has been four around one-half pound and 
one nearly a pound, and that was equal to 
anybody’s best for the week, so you see 
there is no slaughter. 

The fishermen I have met here, mostly 
old gentlemen, are a very sportsman-like 
lot, and have given me every help in their 
knowledge to make my fishing a success. 
In spite of my inferior outfit, I can do as 
well as any of them I have met so far, in 
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casting long distances. . Somie- of them 
have even drawn my attention to fish ris- 
ing on the far side of the river, they were 
unable to reach, which I could. 

The fishing is controlled by a club that 
gave an invitation to any wounded officers 
of the overseas forces to fish if they de- 
sired; but of the 100 officers here at the 
present time, one major and myself are 
the only ones to avail ourselves of the op- 
portunity. On the whole I have spent a 
very enjoyable time since I commenced 
fishing, and it has satisfied an ambition I 
have had ever since I came to England to 
have a try at their fishing before I go 
home. After one week I am doing as well 
as the best fisherman on the river. Satur- 
day I was top man; so I can say I am do- 
ing as well as any, under conditions known 
to them for a lifetime. I would like to 
see if ‘they could come to British Columbia 
and do as well. 

Enough of fishing:—I am still waiting 
for my board, expect it some day this 
week. I shall be here for a week after 
that, and then I do not know what, or 
where, as that depends on .the verdict of 
the board. I shall write home just as soon 
as I have had my board and let you know. 

My left arm I am afraid will never be 
right; but on the whole it is of very little 
inconvenience to me as it is and is not 
noticed as I go along. I can do almost 
anything with it, even to row a boat, and 
myself hardly know there is anything the 
matter. The wrist and finger movements 
are quite perfect, the trouble is the limit 
of the elbow movement. My arm will not 
straighten nor flex upwards much. There 
is still a certain amount of soreness in the 
bones, and when this goes away there may 
still be a certain amount of improvement 
in these movements. A few degrees more 
flexion would be most to be desired. My 
usual good health prevails in all other re- 
spects. I trust this is true of you all at 
home. 

Your loving Son. 


Matlock Bath, Derby, England. 


_THE FRENCHMAN’S CARP 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

E. T. Whiffen’s article on carp in the 
September issue brings to my mind a seven 
pound carp caught in Croton Lake when 
white perch should have been biting. 

On the light rod it took all of fifteen 
minutes to bring the fish to net, and during 
that time that carp lay to like a horse— 
no rushes, nothing but a steady pull for 
forty feet when he would turn and lay to 
forty feet in the other direction, and this 
without in all that time, any deviation; 
simply sawed the forty-foot stretch and 
going always strong. 

That changed my opinion of what a he- 
carp might do. They are supposed to run 
to fifty and sixty pounds in Croton Lake, 
though local fishermen say even a hundred 
pounds and bigger. 

In mentioning the fact of such a catch it 
was my good fortune to meet a carp fan, 
one whose fishing grounds were the ponds 


of Staten Island. Jaquereau, in his broken‘ 


English, claimed there was no fish equal to 
carp for real sport,. and the manner of 
catching was a revelation. If there ever 
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was an acme of still fishing, his case was 
proven that carp was that kind, and then 
some. The preparation to fetch them to 
your place of fishing and how they would 
come by such methods, early in the evening, 
and the strike and fight to land a big one of 
twenty or more pounds, all this formed part 
of his very interesting story-telling. His 
style of fishing was by the use of a bamboo 
epole of good length, and one of his stories 
relates how a mighty fish by a sudden lunge 
carried the pole out of his hands. It was 
later seen bobbing up and down in the mid- 
dle of the pond and he tells of the battle he 
had in swimming out and fetching and ulti- 
mately landing a thirty pound carp. All his 
stories were related in very broken English 
interlarded with French and motions that 
only a Frenchman can produce, especially 
as he lived these battles over again when 
relating them. Jaquereau was well above 
sixty years of age and in our discussions as 
to the various fish we had both caught. he 
never would agree that any other fish came 
up to a big carp for sport. But I would 
often end our discussions by bringing up 
the fact that as a food fish there was abso- 
lutely nothing to a carp. But his descrip- 
tion of preparing a carp convinced me that 
I was a duffer in culinary preparation of 
“him” carp for “zee” table. 

It became a delight to me to wait this 
moment to land Jaquereau that carp were 
poor eating fish, and after hearing the story 
several times, I tipped off my stenographer 
that, at a given signal, she was to take 
down, verbatim, the manner of preparing 
“him” for the table, and it still gives me 
genuine pleasure to read that statement 
though it lacks the punctuations and gesti¢- 
ulations of the relator. No fisherman that 
I ever met put his soul into the telling as 
did Jaquereau, and no chef ever carried 
through a “success” in gastronomic prepa- 
ration as did Jaquereau. 

“When you catch your carp you take 
sharp knife, cut him in slices. No, sir, you 
cut like that. You put butter on the pan, 
yes, put flour and make it brown, a little 
brown. You take red wine 
take how much you like, how many fish you 
got. He is boil in wine. You never make 
onion soup? Ha! you make cooking for 
fish the same. Not too much, you make 
onion soup, you put onion, parsley, carrot, 
every spice you like. You put everything 
for flavor S, si 
you leave that one hour on the stove to 
boil. You take your parsley, carrot, every- 
thing you take up. Then you cook, you 
have vour soup. Your parsley you take 
out. You put your fish cooking in the wine 
ten to thirteen minutes. Same time when 
your fish is cooking you put on the top of 
stove pan. You get some pieces bread,- put 
in, a little butter, five minutes before you 
take up your fish. You take mushrooms, 
put in salt and not more five minutes before 
you take up 
take up plank, saucer, something you put 
fish so he don’t fall apart. It makes no 
difference—half hour cook in wine. 

Geto ators ear ai A carp, small like that? 
Oh! he is no carp. Small carp no good, 
these small one what you say is no carp. 
I throw him away this kind of carp 
Oh! No, it is soft meat, sure he is soft 
meat.” 
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Even carp may become a dainty after 
such treatment and my only regret is that I 
never took a try for to catch him and eat 
him with Jaquereau. 

Harry ScHnarr, Ossining, N. Y. 


ECHOES FROM “BIG BIRCH” 
1918 CAMP 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Upon returning from my annual angling 
outing I can report the following, which 
may be of interest to the readers of your 
columns: 

We know that, as a rule, bigger flies will 
catch bigger fish, though not always; and 
very large fish are caught at night on flies 
as large as those ever used for bass or even 
salmon. With such a lure, on the night of 
August oth, 1918, H. B. Christian caught 
at Bradley’s-rock pool, on the Neversink 
river, a brown trout measuring twenty- 
seven inches in length and weighing well 
over eight pounds. I first heard of this 
gigantic brownie—probably the largest fish 
ever killed with a fly on the Neversink, if 
not indeed the largest on record for the 
river—the following day from Christian 
himself, who sought the shelter of my “Big 
Birch” camp in a heavy downpour, near 
midnight. And when I was leaving Liberty 
for home, one day later, the catch was con- 
firmed by the baggage agent at the railway 
station, who said the fish had been brought 
to Liberty to be mounted; so anglers visit- 
ing this neighborhood next Spring can 
doubtless have the rare opportunity of veri- 
fying one big-fish story. How would you 
like to read an authentic and complete au- 
tobiography of such a trout? 

Angling does not differ from other things 
in life in that there is always something 
more to be learned in connection therewith. 
It would seem to be an anomaly to dry-fly 
fish in the rain; yet the writer had«the ex- 
perience, at this late season, of fishing the 
sunken fly unsuccessfully under this condi+ 
tion, while an experienced local fisherman 
alongside of me caught trout after trout on 
the floating fly. “Pop” Yorks will doubtless 
recall the afternoon of the circumstance. 
He used a very fine and long leader, num- 
ber 12 flies, and threw them very high in 
the forward-cast, so that the long drop to 
the water wholly by gravity caused them to 
alight so gently that they floated, if not for 
long yet long enough to induce rises. 

Best results on this trip were had from 
the Bee fly, fished wet, and the Yellow 
Dun used dry; and I consider these two of 
the most reliable flies for late Summer in 
the Catskill region. Over three-fourths of 
all success was due to dry-fly work. Flies 
having red bodies, as Abbey King of Water 
or Red Spinner, also had their advocates; 
and a local favorite was a pattern with 
Royal Coachman body and wood-duck 
wings. 

Geo. Parker Hoxpen, M. D. 


C. L. M., Norwich, Conn. : 

What is the old superstition about the 
moon in regard to fish biting? 

Ans.—Fish are said to bite best betweed 
the new moon and the first quarter or be- 
tween the last quarter and the “change.”t 
You will have to prove the truth of this 
saying to your own satisfaction-~ 
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Decoy! 


I always leave a tube 
of Mennen’s sticking 
out of my bag in a Pull- 
man dressing room. 


“*Use Mennen’s Shav- 
ing Cream, eh?’’ some 
man alwaysasks, “‘Is it 
any good ?”’ 

“Try it!” T say. “Builds 
up a lather in three minutes 
with the brush only—don’t 
rub it in with your fingers 
—cold water is as good 
as hot.” 

About the only time I 
ever saw a man on a Pull. 
man smile before breakfast 
was just after he had shaved 
with Mennen’s for the first 
time. 
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STILL-HUNTING SIR RUFFNECK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 637) 


Never. Silence, craft, keenness of hearing 
and vision, patience: these alone bring 
home the bacon in the game of still-hunt- 
ing. Don’t crack a twig in the woods if 
you can help it; don’t talk above a whis- 
per; don’t shout—whistle if you have to 
signal; don’t wind yourself by going to? 
strenuously, for if you do and get a shot. 
you will probably miss. Take the sport 
calmly, quietly, determinedly. Be an In- 
dian. Don’t be a buffalo. 


Str RuFFNECK’s TABLE 

N saying some things about the prin- 

ciples of still-hunting, I have not for- 

gotten that we are considering the still- 
hunting of one particular game bird. I 
now return to the grouse to suggest that 
in locating him the hunter should pay close 
regard to his food. “The eagles will be 
gathered to the carcase,” and the grouse 
will be gathered to the grapes. In the 
hunting season, the ruffed grouse probably 
prefers wild grapes to any other food; and 
there is no more likely place for grouse 
than thickets overgrown with grapevines, 
or piles of boulders laced with them. The 
grouse is a prodigious feeder on acorns, 
chestnuts, tea-berries, berries of the wild 
swamp-briar, of the sumac, the green-briar, 
the dogwood, the partridge-vine, and the 
like. I have found grouse eating mellow 
apples in an old mountain orchard. In 
short, during the autumn season, the 
grouse is a fruit-eater and a nut-eater. In 
the spring and summer his diet consists 
largely of animal matter; in the winter he 
lives chiefly upon buds. 

Knowing the favorite foods of the 
grouse in the hunting season, the still- 
hunter will naturally frequent those places 
where the bird’s food is found. Grouse, 
like quail, feed early and late; and they 
usually walk to the feeding-ground. How 
often have I sat near a tangle of grapes 
and greenbriars and heard the hesitant ap- 
proach of grouse. They usually come 
singly; they learn early that each individual 
must take care of itself. At such a time 
it is not enough for the hunter to make 
no sound: he must not move his head or 
his body, for the eye of a-wild thing is as 
quick to detect movement as its ear is to 
detect sound. He must let the bird come 
well within distance; then, unless he wants 
to watch it feed, or wants to take a chance 
on others coming up, he must flush it and 
shoot. I have no use for the man who 
will shoot a grouse on a tree or on the 
ground. He ought to get his recreation in 
some other way. He kills the bird and the 
sport at one shot. Some allowance is made, 
of course, for those who use a .22 rifle. 
That surely is legitimate, especially if the 
bird be taken in the head. Anything else 
is disgraceful. 

THE VITAL RISE 

N bagging the grouse on the wing, much 
| depends on the nature of the bird’s rise. 

The intelligence of the grouse is well 
known, as is its favorite method of illus- 
trating that intelligence by foiling the 
sportsman by a baffling rise. Also, if there 
is a tree to be put between the hunter and 
the hurrying bird, Sir Ruffneck will put it 
there. In_ still-hunting, therefore, the 


hunter, having located a grouse, should 
look the situation over carefully; decide 
where the grouse will go if flushed, and 
where the hunter wants it to go. In short, 
one of the arts of still-hunting consists in 
flushing the bird in a manner that is ad- 
vantageous to the hunter. Don’t flush ar 
random and take a chance; try, at least, to 
flush craftily, designedly, and make as cer 
tain as you can of your shot. Should the 
bird flush wild, or should you miss, don’: 
guess as to where he will come down 
Watch him to the very last glimmer of his 
wings. Mark him down. Note particu- 
larly whether he veers to right or left. 
The chances are that if his flight is high 
over sprouts and trees, it will be long and 
somewhat wild; if through the woods it 
can usually be followed with considerable 
accuracy. And always be as tireless in 
your pursuit of him as you were patient in 
your waiting for him to come to you. 

Still-hunt Sir Ruffneck! If you bring 
him to bag, the glory is all yours. Half of 
it doesn’t belong to the dog. 


OPEN SEASONS FOR 
GAME 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 658) 


Dec. 10; geese and brant, Sept. 16-Dec. 20. 

Wyoming.—Deer, in Campbell, Crook, Johnson, 
Niobrara, Sheridan and eston Counties, Oct. 
15-Oct. 31. Elk and male sheep, in Lincoln, Park 
and Fremont (except in Bridger National Forest 
and north of Big Wind River and south of Sweet- 
water River, no open season), Sept. 1-Nov. 15; in 
rest of State, no open season. Big game in Lincoln 
County on Fall River Rim or Crest in Cattle Dis- 
tricts 1, 3 and 5, in Wyoming National Forest, 
Oct. 5-Nov. 30. 


CANADA, 


British Columbia.—Dcer, East of Cascades, 
Sept. 1-Dec. 15; West of Cascades (except Queen 
Charlotte Islands), Sept. 15-Dec. 15. Moose 
(males), in Atlin, Cariboo, Columbia, Fort George, 
and Omineca Electorial Districts only. Waterfowl, 
rails, woodcock, jacksnipe, or Wilson snipe, black- 
bellied and golden plovers, yellowlegs, Northern 
District, Sept. 1-Dec. 14; Southwestern District, 
Oct. 1-Jan. 14; Southeastern District, Sept. 15- 
Dec. 31. (See “Game Laws, 1918,” for definition 
of Districts.) Blue and ruffed grouse, season ap- 
plies west of Cascades; ruffed grouse in Electoral 
Districts of Chilliwack, Delta, Dewdney, Richmond, 
South Vancouver and District Municipality of 
North Vancouver, Oct. 15-Nov. 14. No hunting 
permitted on Kaien Island, Colony Farm, and in 
portions of Burnaby Municipality. 

New Brunswick.—Dar, on Grand Manan and 
Campobello Islands, no open season. 

Northwest Territories.—Additional season on 
caribou and sheep, Aug. 1-Oct. 1. cemale caribou, 
mountain sheep, or mountain goat with young at 
foot, and their young at foot, no open season. 
Governor General in Council may, by regulation, 
alter seasons. 

Nova Scotia.—Big game, on Cape Breton Island, 
no open season. Caribou (male), in Inverness and 
Victoria Counties only. Ruffed grouse (birch part- 
ridge), Oct. 1-Oct. 31; sharp-tailed grouse, Aug. 
15-Nov. 30; Canada grouse (spruce partridge), no 
open season. 

Ontario.—Moose,. reindeer, caribou (males), 
south of Canadian Pacific Railroad, from Mattawa 
to Port Arthur, Nov. ‘1-Nov. 15; north of railroad, 
Oct. 10-Nov. 30. Hares, also Dec. 23-Jan. 2. 
Squirrels, in Oxford, York, Waterloo, Wentworth 
and Elgin Counties, no open season. Ducks, Sept. 
1-Dec. 14; geese, Sept. 15-Dec. 14. 

Quebec.—Deer, bull moose, in Labelle, Ottawa, 
Pontiac, and Temiscaming, Oct. 1-Nov. 30. ‘Black- 
bellied and golden plovers, yellowlegs, Wilson 
snipe, woodcock, in Bonaventure, Gaspe, Rimouski 
and Saguenay Counties, Aug. 15-Nov. 30. 

Saskatchewan.—Deer, elk, moose, caribou 
(males only), north of township 34, Nov. 15-Dec. 


“14; south of township 35, no open season. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Newfoundalnd.—Caribou, also Aug. 1-Sept. 30. 
Geese, unprotected, 








15 to 25 yds. 


30 to 40 yds. 


Most quail, snipe and prairie chickens are 
killed at from 15 to 25 yards. (See dia- 
gram above.) At these distances the Win. 
chester Model 12, 20 gauge shotgun opens 
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Heavier gauge guns do not make their best 
patterns short ef 30 or 4o yards. (See dia- 
gram above.) The 12 gauge throws more 
shot, but throws it in a more compact clus- 


up and makes its best pattern—the famous 
Winchester game-getting pattern 


PORTSMEN who enjoy “sport 

for sport’s sake” have taken 

naturally to the 20 gauge shot- 
gun, especially for upland game 
shooting. 

The 20 gauge gun makes its best 
shot pattern at from 15 to 25 yards, 
a distance at which a skillful wing 
shot can easily get onto his game. 

Even to the average hunter there is 
no appreciable handicap in the quick 
opening shot pattern, for the light- 
weight 20 gauge gun is quick to han- 
dle and easy to point, and this offsets 
the quick spread of the shot. 

Slow deliberate pointing, however, 
is penalized. If your bird gets away 
to a distance of 40 yards, you may 
miss. That is why shooting with the 
20 gauge gun is a more fascinating 
sport than with the 12 gauge gun. 

Still other advantages make the 20 
gauge gun appeal strongly to the 
sportsman. Shooting a lighter am- 
munition, it reduces the cost of 
Shells. It has little recoil. It does 
not mutilate the game at the usual 
ranges at which birds are bagged. 
Both gun and ammunition are lighter 
to carry. 


Model 97. Take-down Repeating Shotgun. 
Made in 12 gauge, weight about 7% Ibs.; im 16 
gauge, weight about 7% Ibs. The favorite with 
shooters who prefer a slide forearm repeating 


shotgun with a hammer 


ter. Therefore, if a hit is made at lesser 
distances, the chances are that the game 


will be mutilated 


Keener sport with the 20 gauge gun 


Admirers of the 20 gauge gun—and there 
are many of them these days—point to the 
Winchester Model 12 as the ideal gun of 
this type. Sportsmen who have used this 
gun in the 20 or 16 gauges, or the Model 
97 hammer action gun in the 16 gauge, find 
it difficult to go back to the heavier 12 
gauge gun. : 

An axiom of gun making 

Men who know guns realize that the ac- 
curacy and durability of a gun depend 
primarily upon the barrel. To them the 
quality of the barrel measures the quality 
of the gun. With Winchester the barrel is 
the gun. For years this has been an axiom 
of gun building in the Winchester shops. 
Through the most unremitting attention 


‘to boring, finishing and testing, Winchester 


has developed a single standard of barrel 
quality which prevails in the highest and 
lowest priced Winchester models. 


How the barrel is bored 

The barrel of the Winchester Modei 12 is 
bored to micrometer measurements for the 
pattern it is meant to make. The degree 
of choke exactly offsets the tendency of 
the shot to spread. Until its pattern proves 
up to the Winchester standard, no gun can 
leave the factory. The nickel steel con- 
struction preserves the original accuracy 
forever. 

The Bennett Process, used exclusively by 
Winchester, gives the Winchester barrel a 
distinctive blue finish that, with proper 
care, will last a life-time 


Model 


What (F) means 


Look for this mark on the barrel of a 
Winchester gun. It means that the gun 
has been subjected to the Wéinchester 
Definitive Proof test. It stamps the gun 
with Winchester’s guarantee of quality, 
which has 50 years of the best gun-making 
reputation behind it. 


Every gun that bears the name Win- 
chester, and that is marked with the 
Definitive Proof stamp, has been fired many 
times for smooth action and accuracy. It 
has also been fired with excess loads as a 
test of strength. At every stage of Win- 
chester manufacture, machine production is 
supplemented by human _ craftsmanship. 
Every Winchester gun is perfected by the 
test and adjustment process. 

It is this care in manufacturing that has 
produced the Winchester Model 12, 20 and 
16 gauge, and the Model 97, 16 gauge for 
those who prefer hammer action. Both 
shotguns have won the admiration of sports- 
men everywhere. 


Write for details of Winchester 
shotguns and shells 


Detailed specifications of the Model 12 
and Model 97, and also our new booklet on 
shells will be sent on request. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 1661 New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


12. Hammerless Take-down Repeating 


Shotgun. Made in 12 gauge, weight about 7% 
lbs.; in 16 gauge, weight about 6 Ibs.; in 20 
gauge, weight about 6 lbs.—more popular with 
women and new shooters because of its light- 


ness and very slight recoil 


The Winchester 20 gauge Model 12, weighs no more than 6 lbs. Its balance is perfect 


WINCHESTER 


World Standard Guns and Ammunition 


Note: Repeater Shells Won the Grand American Handicap. 
John Dean Henry of Elkhart, Ind., who took first honors at the Nineteenth Gran 

American Handicap Trapshooting Tournament, used Winchester Repeater shells to 
Mrs. A. H. Almert of Chicago, who made the high score 


for ladies, also used Winchester shells. 


win the classic match. 
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All Sportsmen 
. apree on Patrick 


—no matter how widely they may 
differ on rods, suns and other equip- 
ment. They all know that every 
Patrick garment, whether Huntin, 
Coat, Pants, Jacket, Vest, Mackinaw 
or Blanket, offers the most warmth 
with the least bulk—all wool, from 
“sheep that thrive in the sriow.” 
While the Patrick Mills are producing a large 
supply of s for the Government, they have 
been permitted to manufacture a limited quan- 


tity for their dealers. This supply is now all 
in the hands of our dealers. 


This Patrick Label on any garment signifies 
“?id3er than Weather,’’ and means that it is 
made of all pure wool. Write for the new 
catalog showing many styles. 
e will direct you to 
some high-grade 

dealer. 


Patrick-Duluth 
Woolen Mills 
12 Saginaw St., Duluth, Minn. 
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ROBERT H. ROCKWELL 


2504 Clarendon Road, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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RIFLES AND RIFLEMIEN 


THE TYRO’S PRIMER 


CERTAIN TERMS, PHRASES AND IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS 
USED BY MILITARY RIFLEMEN ARE DEFINED AND EXPLAINED 


By CAPTAIN ROY S. TINNEY 


VERY trade, business, profession and 
sport has a language of its own, and 
nowhere does one find a greater range 

of unique and lucid expressions than among 
those veterans of the grooved tube who are 
today training our boys for the Hun-hunt 
“over there.” Practically all of those 
senior riflemen are graduates of the rough 
school of experience, and while taking. post 
graduate courses in applied ballistics in va- 
rious unpopulated corners of this continent, 
and a few others, they have acquired a vo- 
cabulary unhampered by tradition or the 
rules of grammar. And this freedom of 
expression also extends to words in com- 
mon usage. For instance, cartridge is pro- 
nounced “cat’-rige” and is shot out from 
between the teeth with a snap, much the 
same as the trapshooter barks “pul!” Also 
the final “g” is frequently omitted as in 
“cleanin’ rod” and “shootin’ iron.” All of 
which is eminently correct and proper and 
in no wise indicates a lack of “schoolin’.” 

When a brother sportsman suggested that 
I compile a sort of gun bug’s dictionary 
by writing up a budget of the technical 
terms “touchin’ on an’ appertainin’ to” the 
art of propelling a bullet from a grooved 
barrel, I replied, “Ah shucks! It’s all in 
the front part of the Brown Bible.” 

“Exactly,” replied my friend, “and start 
right in by telling me what you mean by 
the ‘Brown Bible’?” Whereat I dutifully 
produced the Small Arms Firing Manual, 
1913, which, plus a score or two of changes 
that must be painfully pasted to the pages 
of the original volume and are always get- 
ting lost, stands today as “holy script” to 
the Army on matters of rifle practice. 

A few minutes later the inquisitive per- 
son returned the “Brown Bible” with this 
comment. “When it comes to writing gun 
dope you resemble ‘Truthful James’ but 
orally you are about as trustworthy as a 
German Ambassador. I wanted to know 
what you cranks mean by the term ‘possi- 
ble,” or ‘making a possible’ and the man 
who wrote this book was mighty careful 
not to disclose military information. The 
term is ‘awol,’ get that?” 

“Absent Without Leave,” I quoted. 

“That is exactly the point. 
you lead-throwing artists speak is marked 
‘A. W. O. L”’ even among sportsmen and 
it’s time you give us the real dope.” 

And I now realize I have been let in for 
a whale of a job. Sure as shootin’ I will 
overlook and leave out some of the com- 
monest and most important terms which 
by their obviousness will escape attention, 
so I now send out this S. O. S. to my 
brother riflemen to stand by and send in 
such additions and corrections,. comments 


The ‘patois’ ' 


or suggestions as may come to mind. In 
this way we will be able to cover the sub- 
ject with sufficient scope and thoroughness 
to render: some real service to the Tyro 
who not only aspires to be a successful 
Hun-hunter, but also hopes to some day be- 
come a duly ordained dispenser of the 
great American Gospel of getting in the 
first shot and making that first shot count. 
The ordinary alphabetical arrangement of 
such terms is far from satisfactory as it 
breaks all sequence and continuity and 
what at first glance seems to be an orderly 
arrangement, proves, upon reading, to be a 
hopeless jumble of abstract and disjointed 
information. The best way to carry facts 
in mind is by the association of ideas and 
in so far as possible I shall endeavor to 
segregate the various subjects into topical 
groups where one explanation and defini- 
tion will relate to and amplify the other, 
for the object of this little commentary on 
the terms and basic principles of marks- 
manship is more in the nature of a primer 
than a dictionary. Also, while the matter 
presented will have a military color, it will 
be just as useful and’ instructive to the 
hunter as the soldier, and the needs of the 
sportsman will never be lost sight of. 


MARKSMANSHIP AND MUSKETRY 
HESE two terms have been so fre- 
quently misused in the daily press 
that the average reader has come, to 
regard them as synenyms, while in reality 

they are nothing of the sort. 

Marksmanship is an ability on the part 
of an individual to so handle, point and 
shoot a firearm that he is able to send a 
bullet, charge of shot, or other projectile 
to a certain point at a certain time. The 
acid test of all marksmanship is accuracy 
and the Tyro must never for a moment 
forget that the number of shots he fires 
is a matter of supreme inconsequence, but 
the number of bullets that hit is a matter 
of vital importance. When instructing 
green men this bit of truth can not be ex- 
pressed too forcibly or repeated too often. 
Rapidity of fire is valuable just so long as 
a substantial degree of accuracy is not sac- 
rificed. Both in the hunting @eld and on 
the battle line, “the shots that hit are the 
shots that count,” all other shooting is mere- 
ly a useless display of fireworks, an utter 

waste of time, ammunition and effort. 
Musketry is nothing more than team 
work among the riflemen engaged on the 
firing line and the efficieney of a militar) 
unit depends upon three things: individual 
marksmanship, leadership and team work. 
A company of expert riflemen can not he- 
come effective under poor leadership, a 
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company of poor shots can not be redeemed 
by good leadership, and a company of good 
riflemen under a good officer are practic- 
ally useless until they are thoroughly con- 
versant with team work. Musketry is the 
happy combination of these three el@ments, 
and while the skill of the individual shot is 
the foundation upon which the structure 
rests, it is only through leadership and 
team work that this skill can be used ef- 
fectively. There can be no discussion as 
to the relative value of individual and 
collective training, as one is absolutely de- 
pendent upon the other. While a soldier is 
being taught to shoot he must also receive 
instruction and training to fit him intelli- 
gently to play his part in the team, be that 
part a leader or a follower. Many sports- 
men infer that individual training in marks- 
manship is all they will ever require, but 
in that they are wrong. Co-operation be- 
tween hunters is necessary to success. 

In teaching a man to shoot the first nec- 
essary step is carefully to explain the basic 
principles involved, then vindicate those 
principles by actual demonstration; thus is 
the Tyro made to understand the why. 
Then by actually doing it himself he learns 
the how. This how is the important con- 
sideration. Also never forget the opening 
clause of the Small Arms Firing Manual, 
“The Brown Bible”: “The sole'purpose ot 
rifle training for the soldier is to make him 
a good shot under war conditions, and a 
scheme of instruction will be effective in so 
far as it tends to produce that result.” The 
force of this statement will be readily ap- 
preciated by any old hunter who has wit- 
nessed a famous target shot go completely 
to pieces during a deer hunt. “Buck fever” 
is also present on the battle line, only there 
it takes on a most malignant and fatal 
form. While hunting this malady merely 
results in the loss of the game and the ridi- 
cule of your companions; “over there” 
where the game shoots back, it all too fre- 
quently marks the termination of a prom- 
ising military career. 

Ballistics—The science of the motion of 
projectiles. Exterior Ballistics concern the 
projectile in flight, from the time the bullet 
leaves the muzzle of the rifle until it comes 
to rest. Jnterior Ballistics has to do with 





the action of the powder gases while the | 


bullet is passing through the bore of the 
gun. 

Tyro—a novice, a beginner, a rookie; a 
man who has not yet qualified as a Marks- 
man and has never competed in a match. 

Bug, also known as a Crank—An expe- 
rienced rifleman who follows the game for 
a pure love of the sport. A keen student 
of firearms and their performances, and a 
thorough sportsman always glad to help 
others. 

Veteran—A Bug of many years’ stand- 
ing, an old timer who has graduated from 
the school of experience who begins to ap- 
preciate how little he really knows and is 
still studying the game from every possible 
angle. The sort of man who makes an 
ideal coach or instructor and who I hope 
will help me make this series of articles 
valuable and interesting. Every such man 
in this country should be immediately 
drafted for active service on the army and 
navy rifle ranges. : 


(TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH) 
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Don’t Wear a Truss 







—the End of a Perfect Shot Shell 


HE paper of which Peters Shells are made, the 

method of waterproofing and the design of the’ 

crimp have for many years rendered these goods .. 
impervious to water. 


Many instances are of record, in which Peters Shells 
have actually been under water and then shot with no 
apparent loss of ‘‘pep’’, thus demonstrating that Peters 
Waterproofing, as used for years past, is right. 


Did you ever compare the firm, tapering bevel in 
the crimp of ® Shells with the old stvle rounded or 
square straight crimp in other brands? In this differ- 
ence lies one vital reason for the continued shooting 
successes achieved with ® ammunition. The perfect 
crimp must not be too hard or too soft. In ® Shells 
the ideal crimp is found, offering the proper resistance 
to the load, but o more. 


Shooters use ® Shells feeling sure that the crimp 
will not become loosened or soft in wet pockets while 
in the field. It insures perfect functioning in the maga- 
zine of a repeater or automatic gun. There is no balk- 
ing at criticai moments caused by an unreliable crimp. 


The ® brand LEADS THE WAY in improve- 
ments in shot zun shells and metaltic cartridges, 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


BRANCHES 


New York, 60-62 Warren St. San Francisco, 585-587 Howard St. 


Peters 


piel enka lBiemtpectiim 


Brooks’ APPLI- 
ANCE, the modern 
scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture will 
be sent on trial, No ob- 
noxious springs or - pads. 
Has Automatic Air Cush- 
ions. Binds and draws 





_ For all lubrication and 
polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed 
or afield with gun or rod. 


NYOIL 


Ip the New Perfection 
Pocket Package 


is a matchless combination 





the broken parts together 
as you would a broken 
limb. No salves. No 
lies, Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove 
it. Protected by U. S 
Patents. Catalogue and 
measure blanks mailed 
free. Send name and 
address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 185 State Street, Marshall, Mich. 





Srertamen liave kuown it for 
years. Dealers sell NYOLL at 
| 15c. and 35c, Send us the name 
of a live one who doesn’t sell 
NYOIL with other nece<saries 
for sportamen and we will send 
yon # dandy, handy new can 
(acrew top and screw tip) con- 
taining 8% ounces 
for 35 cents. 


WH. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 
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NEWTON 


FOREST AND 


Chambered for any one of the cartridges 
shown at the left (in the order of their 


relative power) is 


A BIG-GAME GETTER 


30 U.S.GOVT 06 
N.A.CO. 





.256 NEWTON 
N.A.CO. 


30 NEWTON - : 
N.A.CO. right. 


of the first class 


The .30 Gov’t. car- 
tridge with our bul- 
let is far superior to 
any other of this 
style. 





The .256 and .30 
Newton both go 
higher in power, and 
there is no game in 
America that can 
stand the punch 
either of these lands, 
if the rifle is pointed 


And the Newton rifle is so perfectly shaped and balanced that it almost 


points itself. 


Get one and bring home the hide t his fall, 


Immediate shipment of rifles and cartridges of these‘three calibers. 
Price of rifle as shown, $60. Catalog for stamp. 


NEWTON 


74 E, JEWETT AVENUE 


NEWFOUNDLAN 


The country traversed by the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all 
All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon 
and Trout fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in New- 
foundland say there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
be secured and with such ease as in Newfoundland. 
Booklet and Folder, ae forwarded upon application to 


kinds of Fish and Game. 


EID NEWFOUNDLAND COMPANY 
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Amateur Championship 

of all Canada for SAM 
VANCE. This is the third 
consecutive year SAM 
VANCE has won theCana- 
dian Championship. 


That’s a record, Can- 


ARMS CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., U. S. A. 









A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 
Ideal Canoe Trips 






Information, together with illustrated 






a 1 Agent 
. E. PITTMAN, General Passenger gent " oult’s NEWFOUND - 
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Golf, Tennis and Sport Wear 
IN ATTRACTIVE DESIR DESIGNS FOR 
















ITHACA 
WINS 








ada's greatest shooter 
shoots an ITHACA, 
because any man 
can break more 
targets with an | 


ITHACA. 
Catalog FREE. 


Double Ham- 
merless Guns, 
$32.50 up. No. 10 


Single Trap u paticms, @ pair 





Finest Scotch Wool Socks in White, 
peg Heathers, Black, Gicy, Brown, 






Green, Khaki, White with colored clocks, 1 50 

uns en’s Finest eaten: Weed Selt Steck. 

G $100.00 No. 1 Se ings, in Green, Gray, Brown and 
up. Heather, either 


= or fancy turnover to 
with or without feet (with instep strap), = 50 
pair..ess 


We fi Finest Scotch Wool Stocki 
No. 20 in White, White with colored cloc ks 
Oxford, Green, Heather and White ribbed 3. 00 
Cotton with colored clocks, @ pair....++ 


Tisai Ea 
teed eayebaste tA. 
Stewart Sporting Sales Co. 


425 FIFTH AVE. (at 38th St.,) N.Y. 


Address 
Box 25 


(ITHACA 
GUN 
co. 


ithaca, 
N.Y. 
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THE BEST BASS 
BAITS 


~ By BEN C. ROBINSON 


CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH 
NGLE worms and the ever efficient 
helgramite are too well known to 
require more than a passing rotice 


| from us. Any one who has not at one time 


or other cast a line out over some waiting 
little bass stream, with 
one of these  favor- 
ites affixed as a _ chal- 
lenge to the hungry 
chap waiting in the 
shadow 
ofthe 
lily pads 
or the 
© a6.) 
darkness of some eddy about a crum- 
bling stump, and shortly thereafter Had 
the pleasure of seeing the silk map the 
placid surface above his determined rout 
has certainly missed one of the treat 
days of life. One thing I have no- 
ticed even among those who are old in 
the sport of fishing, and that is a careless 
handling of these well known and reliable 
baits. It should be understood at all times 
that the care of your bait is every whit as 
important as that of the other tackle. Poor 
bait means light creels of fish, and the 
old-timer at the game will be easily marked 
by the attention he bestows upon that very 
necessary end of his equipment. Figure 
out, or seek to learn from others, the best 
method of keeping bait, when not in use 
or being transported from point to point, 
to preserve their vigor and appearance. 
Always be sure that they have plenty of 
room for one thing, and plenty of their 
natural covering. Helgramites, grubs, 
crickets and grasshoppers should be well 
covered with grass, leaves and rotted wood, 
in some cases well moistened. Angle 
worms need rich loam, sprinkled freely 
with Indian meal for them to feed on. 
The small toads one will notice hop- 
ping about on the gravel bars and at the 
edges of the highways ‘n the early morn- 
ings of middle and late summer are great 
favorites with some of the bass fishers, 
and without any question are good stock- 
ing for the bait can. Only those of small 
size are usable, those from a half inch to 
an inch and a half, and are available only 
fdr still fishing. As a troll they are not 
to be recommended owing to the rapidity 
with which they drown. If used near the 
bottom the toad will at most times attract 
other than bass to the hook; channel cats 
are always on the lookout for the bait as 
well as the mud cat. Used where there 
are planty of bass cover and worked gen- 
tly about the favorable places they are ex- 
cellent lures for small and big mouth, and 
while they live are extremely active. 
Toads should be kept in a well ventilated 
box and fed with flies and gnats or millers 
—in fact, most any kind of small bugs 
and insects will appeal to him. Minnows 
should be given room and plenty of fresh 
water; when they are noticed coming to 
the top for air it signifies the water in 
their vessel needs changing. Never sub- 
mit this bait to a violent change of tem- 
perature like pouring cold spring water 
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into a can which has been filled from a 
river or sluggish. stream. If kept for any 
length of time, worms chopped into fine 
pieces make a good feed. Minnows are 
one live bait that should not be attempted 
to transport any great distance, not so 
much because of their liability to go bad 
on one’s hands but from the fact that few 
fishing localities are found where they are 
not obtainable. At any rate it should be 
always remembered that whatever your 
bait, BE CAREFUL ‘OF IT! and by so 
doing bring to your basket many a bass! 


THE UBIQUITOUS 
TOBACCO PIPE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 649) 
ing with rods and landing-nets, a long 
string of fish stretched between them, and 
both with huge pipes in their mouths. Even 
artists have been betrayed into the bad 
habit of portraying this ridiculous feature 
in their sketches. On the cover of a maga- 
zine we sometimes see a fine picture of an 
angler landing a fish, both hands being en- 
gaged with rod and landing-net, while his 


eyes are blinded by a camouflage of smoke | 


from his pipe. 


satisfactory, appropriate and impres- 

sive is a scene of an angler, ashore 
or a sportsman afield, enjoying a pipe while 
resting; or at night around the campfire. 
It is one thing to enjoy the pleasures of 
angling, and another thing to enjoy a quiet 
smoke; but the two things should not go 
together at the same time.- Smoking is 
quieting to the nervous system, allays ex- 
citement and soothes to rest; while in fish- 
ing one needs to be alert, quick-witted, 
with all senses on the qui vive and ready 
for any emergency. 

When the angler poses for a picture with 
rod and fish, the introduction of the pipe 
might be overlooked on the score of vanity 
or thoughtlessness, but there can be no pos- 
sible excuse for its introduction in a pic- 
ture showing the angler casting fly or bait, 
or playing or landing a fish. It is up to 
the angler to regard smoking as a real 
pleasure under proper conditions, or as a 
vile habit to be indulged in under any and 
all circumstances. 


HOW TO SKIN A CARP 
O much has been said lately about 
the carp, with many recipes for cook- 
ing it, that it suggests to me the desirabil- 
ity of telling people how to skin a carp,” 
says John W. Titcomb, New York State 
Fish Culturist. 

“IT tackled one the other night weighing 
ten pounds. I think it took me a full hour 
to get the skin off, and I wanted to have 
some one else around to put their foot on 
it and hold it in place while I was pull- 
ing the skin off. 

“I learned from Grant E. Winchester, 
foreman of the Bemus Point hatchery, on 
Chautauqua Lake, the method employed at 
the hatchery when skinning carp in the 
preparation of food. It is as follows: 

“Hang them up, hooked in the mouth; 
cut around gills, down the back and on 
each side of the stomach. Pull the skin off 
with pincers, then strip the meat off the 
backbone and ribs.” 


Cy the other hand how much more 


RIFLES 
and Metallic Cartridges 


EEP the right spirit burning—the good 
merican pioneer spirit—and get some who 
some recreation and some game for your — with a 


Remington UMC big game rifle and cartrid ges. 


With a Remington UMC Autoloading or Slide 
Action Repeater 1 in your hands, loaded with Remington 
UMC Cartridges, when your well earned chance comes 
to bag that big buck yee will be prepared to shoot right. 


emington, 
Reefer 


No bolt or ne to blindly grab and wildly yank—your 
ds rongk At in pacts position. Easy to shoot be- 

cause . and sights are right. And has the 

speed, vo accuracy and the punch to do its work 

quick and clean. 

a is not a single behind-the-times model or out-of-date feature 
the Remington UMC line of big game rifles. They are the 


leechethet touted backed by the Grand Prize Gold Medal, high- 
est possible of honors, “For Modern Firearms and Ammunition,” 


awarded to Remington UMC at the San Franeisco Exposition. 
‘Sold by Shorting Goods Dealers in Your Community 

Clean and oil your rifle with REM OIL, the combina- 

tion Powder Solvent. Lubricant and Rust Preventive 


THE REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO.., Ine. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


DON’T FORGET THAT COMPASS 


MARBLE’S POCKET COMPASS: Polished 
brass case. Agate bearing—guaranteed accurate, 
costs you $1.10. 


YOU CAN HAVE compass together with a full 
year’s subscription to Forest & Stream’ for $2.60. 


FOREST & STREAM, 9 East 40th St., New York City 





dy 
Let Us Tan Your Hide. 


And let us do your head mounting, rug, 
robe, coat, and glove making. You rever 
lose anything and generally gain by dealing 
direct with headquarters. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs, 
or trophies, or dress them into buckskin 
glove leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse 
or any other kind of hide or skin tanned 
with the hair or fur on, and finished soft, 
light, odorless, and made up into rugs, 
gloves, caps, men’s and women’s garments 
when so ordered. 

Get our illustrated catalog which gives 
prices of tanning, taxidermy and _ head 
mounting. Also prices of fur goods and 
big mounted game heads we sell. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


J _KANNOFSKY TY ghetto 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, aot 
mals and manufacturing purposes a specia a. 
Send for prices. All kinds of heads and skul 
for furriers and taxidermists. 


363 CANAL STREET NEW YORK 


Please mention ‘Forest and Stream” 





HAND KNIT 
HUNTING STOCKINGS 


Heavy Maine wool, with legs 4” 
longer than ordinary sock so as 
to come to knee and not slip 
down. Weight % pound to the 
pair. Colors, white and gray. 
Men’s and Women’s. 
Price Knee Length $1.35 to $1.75 
Over Knee 2.00 to 3.00 


Send for 1918 circular and sam- 
ple of yarn. 


L. L. BEAN, "ikine 


THOMAS 


The Thomas hand made split bamboo 
fishing rod has been perfected to meet 
both the all around and the various special 
requirements of the modern angling sport. 
Made of the finest bamboo, light, resilient, 

rfectly jointed and balanced. In the 
Shenae rod the acme of perfection has 
Send for our interesting 
booklet. 


THOMAS ROD COMPANY, 
117 Exchange St., Bangor, Me. 


TRAPPERS. © 2 


= ses Years vo juare Sealing ‘tes earned ee . 
fo trappers allover America, Pair, 
ten ee aeitae prices. Your money 
sent atone ee teeeen oe We ee - = 
poe i. 9 UMMERYIELD &'co "As 
\s, je Se 
“One Reliable Fur House” 
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| PADDLE AND PACK 
IN THE DOMINION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 647) 


lua brad awl teeth half way through 
my forefinger. This time I put in a gag. 
When we pried his jaws apart, they were 
fully nine inches from tip to tip. Such a 


| Capacious maw looked like the cavern in- 


If interested, write for our spe- 
cial illustrated Sheet of Gun 
Cabinets, or complete Gun 


Catalog. 


We have added to our line, a depart 
ment containing Military Supplies of 
every description. Write us when in 
need of anything. 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY 
523 Broadway, New York 


Gun experts say that no other 
equals Marble’s Nitro Solvent Oilfor 
cleaning, lubricating, polishing. It 
keeps guns and rifles in perfect con- 
dition—lock, stock and barrel. Dis- 
solvesthe residue of all black and 
smokeless powders, including Cordite. 
Acts instantly—stops corrosive ace 
tion—positively removes and pre- 
vents rust and cuts off dirt and gum. 

It’s an absolute necessity to every 
gunowner. 2-oz. bottle 25c; 6-oz. cam bic. 
Postage 10c extra. Direct by mail if your 
dealer hasn'tit. Write today forfreetrial bot- 
tle. Mention your dealer’s name. Ask for 
catalog, Marble’s 60 Specialties for Sportsmen, 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
526 Delta Ave. Gladstone, Mich. 


U.S. ARMY & NAVY GOODS 


UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR OFFICERS AND ENLISTED MEN 
Complete outfitters and dealers in govern- 
ment goods—from an army hat cord to a: 
battleship. 

5,000 useful articles for field service, camp- 
ing, outing, etc., in Army Officers’ price list 

344—-sent on receipt of 3 cents postage. 


ARMY & NAVY STORE CO., Inc. 
Largest — No inflated prices 


& Navy a 
245 West ‘Bnd St. New w York City i 


S Wild ducks naturally migrate to the 
best feeding grounds. Attract 
mechem in large a by planting 

s WILD LERY and wild 

rice seed, atone etc. Now ready. 
= Grow in shallow lakes, ponds an 
rivers. Used by largest game clu's 
and preserves. Booklet free: Write. 


A Civde B. Terrell, Naturalist, Devt.43.Osbkosh.W PF 


? ? Animals, birds, 
oies—He’s Got Em=outtry. Pigeons, 
Pheasants, Dogs, 
Rabbits and Pets of all kinds. Catalog 
listing over 500 kinds with valuable feed- 

ing and breeding chart, 10c. 
BOIES book on Rabbits, best ever pub- 
lished, illustrated, tells how to house, 
feed and care for them, how to dress and 
save the skin and many receipts for serv- 
ing the flesh, 25c. Book on Rats and Mice. 
25c; Cavies, 25c. BOIES PET STOCK FARM, | 
Rox 235. Milthrook. N. Y¥ | 





ferno, but kept in bounds by gag law, the 
disgorger worked out the spoon barb and 
his majesty was released. Tired, scre, and 
dejected, he floated for a moment with his 
back fin like a periscope. Then like a sub- 
marine he dove for deep water 


ACK remarked, “That’s some sport. 
Now, you try it. Remember, only one 
cast.” I threw the line on the border 

between the onrushing current and the re- 
turning eddy so it fell exactly on the same 
spot as before. Then came the same snap. 
It was like holding a matinee and evening 
performance of the same drama, with only 
a shift in one of the performers. The 
piece was so well rehearsed that Mack de- 
clared it was a strike from the. same one 
that he had caught. From the intensity of 
the rushes, the sullenness with which he 
yielded to line pressure, the desperate ef- 
forts at the surface he made to gain a slack 
which would permit him,to throw the spoon, 
he went through his part with as much in- 
tensity of feeling, vim, and energy as his 
colleague. But on the scales he registered 
only twelve pounds. 

Someone looked at his watch. It was just 
28 minutes since we had forgotten about 
that dinner, but with a record—a pound a 
minute—we had had sport enough for that 
day. It was worth a trip in the Canadian 
wilderness to feel the electric thrill let loose. 
Long will remain in memory the picture 
that was painted in those few moments of 
suspense. With such a background of wild 
rushing black water, rimmed by sheer rock, 
glacier polished, and crowned with poplar 
and the pine, a scene fresh from the hand 


of God that had not been desecrated by man, 
| here was a fitting canvas on which to de- 


pict a struggie that makes the nerve end- 
ings of a fisherman tingle with delight. 
With big fish should also go big game and, 
indeed, we were not disappointed. Bear, 
deer, caribou, and moose abound, so would 
say the guide books if there were any 
printed concerning this region. Not long 


| ago a moose debated the right of way with 


the west bound express near our friends’ 

lodge and the train crew had juicy steaks 

to prevent waste these meatless days. 
While we were out on this trip a black 


bear visited our guide’s cabin home and 


raised a rumpus at the back door. Law- 
rence, the guide, had trapped a fine she bear 


| a few weeks before and her pelt adorned 


the cabin walls. Her mate had followed the 
scent and when he came to the conclusion 


| that his consort was in the cabin, old Bruin 


proceeded to smash up the loose boxes pile: 
at the end of the shack where the skin was 
stretched. The wife sat one night before 
the cabin door with a rifle across her lap 


| while she and the-older daughter debate 
| how the girl would run to the lake with 


the baby while the mother would cover the 


| retreat if old Bruin broke down the barre’! 


door. After demolishing all the loose mate- 
rial about the house and scratching at the 
logs on which his consort’s hide was 
stretched, Bruin gave up the quest. 
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of man evidence of moose began to 

appear. Now and then a meadow 
covered with lush grass would show where 
they had fed during the early morning 
hours. Altogether we saw seven. On one 
occasion we surprised a cow and calf as 
we turned a point of land. If we had had 
firearms it would have been like shooting a 
Durham steer in a pasture. But we were 
quite as surprised as was the mother and 
her calf. We had hoped to be able to get 
some pictures of moose swimming the lake. 
As our canoes were entering the Seine River 
from Fox Lake the head canoe started a 
good sized bull. He trotted around the 
back side of a small wooded island and 
made across the river just behind our third 
boat. If our flotilla had ‘been a little more 
separated doubtless he would have taken to 
the lake rather than to cross between the 
boats, but we missed our chance to drive 
him to deep water and get a picture of Mack 
or Lawrence jumping from the canoe to 
take a ride on the back of his majesty as 
the guides do on the Nepigon. 

A big bull moose, however, has a weapon 
in his broad palmated horns that you want 
to keep out of reach of. The guide some- 
times mounts a swimming moose, landing 
just back of his neck, where, the animal can- 
not strike the rider with his horns. But our 
quarry turned our flank and we missed the 
chance for a fine photograph. 

One morning as Tork and I were getting 
breakfast a big bull .came out on a nearby 
point, walking deliberately out into the lily 
pads to feed. His magnificent spread of 
antlers was silhouetted with startling clear- 
ness against the mirrored surface of the 
lake. We watched him for some minutes 

- through the glass before he caught sight of 
us. While we were eating breakfast that 
morning Ben discovered a big dun colored 
buck limned sharply against the green foli- 
2ge of the forest. Two of the fellows made 
through the woods to intercept a retreat and 
if possible to drive him into the lake while 
another pair took to the canoe with camera, 
but before the rear guard arrived he van- 
ished into the forest. 


OME of the bays have narrow meadow 
lands covered with luxuriant grass. 
Wherever these occur, evidence of 

moose is abundant. Oiten these bogs are 
so cut up with tracks that one would think 
a herd of cattle had been pasturing over the 
meadow. If one were to while away a few 
days at such feeding grounds, with flashlight 
cquipment and patience, good night pictures 
could be secured of the feeding animals. 

We were in the wilderness where the hand 
of man was scarcely evident except on the 
trail itself until we reached Steep Rock 
Lake. The drear and desolated shores of 
burnt and ravished forests heralded our ap- 
proach to civilization. As we rounded the 
last lap of the ZigZag on Steep Rock Lake 
we heard the yelp of a bunch of curs. The 
dogs were lined up on a narrow spit of land 
barking and yelping like mad. As we drew 
nearer we saw they were hobbled, each of 
them having a front paw tied up in a sling 
so they couldn’t run away. The next turn 
disclosed an Indian tepee, the silent squaws 
sitting in the entrance way; in a few min- 
utes more the chug of the exhaust of a 
motor boat told us that our communion with 
Nature in all the sanctity of her undefiled 
temples was at an end. 


FORE 


fiEN we got away from the haunts | 





The Ide l 
Garment for 
the Soldier 
Boys in the 
camps or 
trenches. 
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TELLS HOW FAR YOU WALK 


THE AMERICAN PEDOMETER 


Regulates to Step and Registers Exact 
Distances; Simple, Accurate, Durable 

Indispensable to every 
lover of outdoor sport, and 
especially to those who 
love WALKING. _[nstruc- 
tive because of value in 
determining distances; a 
necessary adjunct to com- 
pass and as_ useful to 
SPORTSMEN. It furnishes 
the true solution of many 
a disputed question of how 
far it is to or from various 
points. Best of all 
it is a wonderful 
health promoter 
because its inter- 
esting notations 
afford real incen- 
tive for WALK- 
ING. Whether you 
walk for health, 
business or pleas- 
ure — anywhere, 
everywhere, the 
AMERICAN Ped- 
ometer tells the 
whole story of just 
how far you have 
travelled. 

FU 


LLY 
GUARANTEED 
One Hundred Mile 
Pedometer, 
Sold by All Dealers or Direct 
AMERICAN PEDOMETER COMPANY 
902 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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PREVENTS Colds and Chills 


without bundling or obstructing your bodily free- 
dom when outdoors. i 
a_ sightly, 
gives perfect wind protection without unnecessary 


Co Pro fits your needs—it is 
sleeveless, cold-resisting garment which 


Con" be rolled into a package eight (8) inches long, 
two (2) inches in diameter weighing only 8 ounces. 


Keep comfortable with 


CO-PRO 
The Great Garment for the Great Outdoors 


Made in Olive, Tan or Grey, in three 
(3) sizes. Small, Medium and Larger. 
Endorsed by leading sporting author- 
ities. On sale at the better shops. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
$2.50, mentioning size and color you 
want, and we will mail you a Co-Pro 
postpaid 

The Story of Co-Pro is embodied in 
the interesting Sportsman’s Book. Free 
on request. 5 


Greenfeld & Cohn, Inc., Mfrs. of Nathan’s 
Co-Pro, Dept. B, 44 W. 28th St., New York City. 


Send postal card to undersigned for 
DESCRIPTIVE and PRICED CATA- 
LOGUE of 


RODS, REELS and 
ANGLING BOOKS 


From the COLLECTION of 


Dr. James A. Henshall 
811 Dayton St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





eee eae 


sant by mail ava secre. 
JOHNSON SMITH & CO., Dent. 717-54 W. Lake St., pat -oterm9 


NEW BOOK ON ROPE SPLICING 
a — KNOTS, HITCHES, SPLICES. ETC. 
plete and —. directions er eoniane 
all the most useful knots, hitches. 
ing, etc. Over ibofittra: 
wAllabout wire ro attachmen| 
locks, tackles, ete. = He- 
cab illustrated. Of great tyalue 


mechani hanice,_ Tigers, campers, boat- 
JOHNSON, SMITH & CO, 


Department 717 
54 W. LAKE ST, 
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rays of LIGHT in dark 
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Raise Hares For Us 


Immense profits easily and quickly made. 
We furnish stock and pay $2.00 each and 












orson Rabbit Co., Dept. 9, Aurora, 
Colorado. 
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AMERICAN 
GAME BIRD 
SHOOTING 


By George Bird Grinnell 


This large and profusely illustrated 
volume covers the whole field of upland 
shooting in America. It deals with the 
birds followed by the upland shooter with 
dog and gun, and gives practically every- 
thing that is known about the woodcock, 
the snipe, all the North American quail, 
grouse and wild turkeys. This is its 
scheme: 

Part 1—Life histories of upland game 
birds; many portraits. 


, Part II—Upland shooting, 
guns, loads, dogs, clothing, 


Part IlI—Shooting of 
ruffed grouse, quail, etc. 

There are life-like colored plates of 
the ruffed grouse and quail, and 48 other 
full-page plates, with many line cuts in 
the text. 

The book is really the last word on 
upland shooting, and this is what some 
of the authorities think of it: 


“It is, I think, a model of waat such 
a book should be—but so seldom is. It 
is, indeed, much more than a treatise on 
field sports, for it furnishes such full and 
excellent life histories of the birds of 
which it treats that it should find a place 
in every library devoted to pure ornith- 
ology.’’—William Brewster, Cambridge, 
Mass, 


“A very complete monograph for sports- 
men and naturalists . . . with ancedotes, 
of his own and others . . . The book will 
be enjoyed not only by sportsmen, but by 
the general reader.’’—Sun, New York. 

“An important, thoroughly reliable and 
well written book; a work that will be 
read with interest and pleasure by sports- 
men. The work is the first complete one 
of its kind.’’—Boston Globe. 

“This volume is especially welcome—a 
treat to every man who loves to tramp the 
uplands with dog and gun.’’—Inter-Ocean, 
Chicago. 


This book is a companion volume to 
American Duck Shooting, and the two 
cover practically the whole subject of 
field shooting with the shotgun in North 
America, 


and also 


the future, 


About 575 pages. 
25c. 


Illustrated, cloth. 


Price, $3.50 net; postage, 


For Sale by 


Forest & Stream Pub. Co. 


9 East 40th Street NEW YORK 





THE BROADBILL CALL 


A REAL DUCK CALL 


$1.00 at your Dealer, or by mail from us 
if he cannot supply you. 
ANSEN CO., Zimmerman, Minn. 





N. C. H 

SOMETHING. It May 
INVENT Bring Wealth. Send Postal 

for Free Book. Tells what 
to invent and how to obtain a patent. Send 
sketch for Free Opinion and Advice. References: 
Dun, Bradstreet and Washington Mechanics’ Bank. 
TALBERT & TALBERT, 4762 Talbert Building, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Herman 
Style 156 


Heavy Tan 
Lotus Uppers 


. For Civilians 





Send for 
Catalogue 


UTDOOR men, whether 
they’re working or play- 
ing, find Herman U. S. Army 
Shoes 100 per cent efficient. 


They are ideal for the mo- 
torist, the cross-country 
walker and the camper—just 
as they are indispensable to 
the thousands of railway 
men, postmen and others of 
like duties who wear Her- 
mans exclusively. 


They are for sensible men who 
respect their feet and insist on 
clothing them properly under all 
conditions. 

Scientific construction on the fa- 
mous Munson foot-form lasts—as 
required for U. S. army men—plus 
the use of top-grade leathers and 
fittings, gives Herman Shoes the 
comfort and wear that distinguishes 
fine footwear from ordinary. 

Sold in 8,000 retail stores. If you 

are not near one, we will fit you 

correctly and quickly through our 

MAIL ORDER DEP’T at Boston 
JOS. M. HERMAN SHOE CoO. 


810 Albany Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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FOR 2°: FREE 
Game Laws, 


Th Guide & 
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shies is going to 2 one A the biggest 
yearsfortrappers and fur shippers ever 
known. More furs needed—fewer men to 
trap. Get ready early for bi ig money. 
a K over our ptrape 2 ouscies now. 





K—Supply ee, 
three. 


GameLawsand Trapping Secreta 1 
in one book. Shows furs in natural col- 
_ Wany, Prices on tape, smokers, 
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ALL-AMERICA 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 655) 


is not as fast as she will be later but, like 
all of the dogs that Armstrong handles, 
she is bold and stylish on her game and a 
free independent worker. She is owned 
by Miss du Pont. 


THE AMATEUR STAKES 


NE of the features of the club’s trials 
O are the amateur stakes in which the 

dogs are handled by their owners or 
their friends, professional handlers not 
being permitted to compete. This stake 
was won by Eldorado, who then went on 
and won the open all age stake. In the 
amateur event he was handled by J. E. 
Ray, in the open all age by J. M. Avent. 
Eldorado is a dog that knows all the ways 
of the prairie chicken and his keen nose 
and sense of location enables him to han- 
dle his birds with consummate wisdom. 
He is a game puppy that would delight the 
heart of any sportsman who loves to shoot 
and as he ages will enter the field trial 
arena a dangerous competitor. He is 
owned by Fred Hamilton, of Omaha, Ne- 
braska, a practical sportsman, who has 
been a patron of field trials for many years 
and one of the best posted men in the 
country on everything pertaining to field 
shooting and fieid trials. 

To bring together for competition over 
one hundred dogs from all over the Unit- 
ed States and to see that they are correct- 
ly entered, their pedigrees properly certi- 
fied to, and to handle the competition day 
after day for a week or more, is no small 
task. Dr. T. Benton King, Secretary of 
the All-American Field Trial Club, has 
demonstrated repeatedly what he was ca- 
pable of doing along these lines, and great 
credit is due to him and Mr. H. F. Fel- 
lows, president of the club, for the ad- 
mirable manner in which the trials were 
They have earned the confi- 
dence in which they are held by the field 
trial world. 


CONDITIONING DOGS 


HE opening of the shooting season is 
at hand and sportsmen are particularly 
warned that good field work can be ex- 
pected only from dogs that are housed in 
sweet, clean kennels where there is an un- 
failing supply of fresh air uncontaminated 
by vile smells or disagreeable odors. 
Their rations should be carefully regu- 
lated and in preparing for the hunting 
season it is well to accustom the dogs for 
several weeks to sound food like Spratt’'s 
dog cakes, reinforced with fresh meat or 
a moderate allowance of good milk. Dent's 
pepsinated condition pill three times a day, 
both before the season and while the dogs 
are being worked, will go a long way to 
keeping them in good condition. Many of 
the famous field trial handlers who com- 
pete in the big events all over the country 
use these pills to improve the scenting 
powers of their dogs. They are mistaken 
in their belief that this remedy stimulates 
the powers of scent, for there is nothing 
known to medical science that will do so. 
The condition pills simply tone up the 
stomach and a dog with a sweet, healthy 
stomach can use his nose to advantage. 
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FISH FOR UNCLE SAM ANGLING CONTEST 


FOREST AND STREAM’S APPEAL TO ITS THOUSANDS OF READERS TO CONTRIBUTE THEIR 
ANGLING KNOWLEDGE AS A WAR-WINNING MEASURE HAS MET WITH POPULAR APPROVAL 


HOUS.ANDS of 
a anglers are today 

wearing this For- 
EST AND STREAM Fish 
for Uncle Sam _ button. 
Have you got yours? 
If not, send for it at 
once and take part in 
this big national food conservation cam- 
paign to catch and eat more fish and save 
the products of the land. By participating 
you may capture $25.00 in cash and a 
Forest AND STREAM medal. 

For the purpose of broadening the in- 
terest in angling for Black Bass, and de- 
veloping the most scientific skillful meth- 
ods for his capture by artificial lures, 
Forest AND STREAM will give a Forest AND 
STREAM medal and $25.00 in cash for the 
largest (in weight, length and girth) small 
mouth black bass caught north of the 
Mason and Dixon line. 

For the largest (in weight, length and 
girth) small mouth black bass caught south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, a Forest 
AND STREAM medal together with $25.00 
will also be given. 

For the largest (in weight, length and 
girth) large mouth black bass caught 
north of the Mason and Dixon line, a 
Forest AND STREAM medal and $25.00 in 
cash; also a Forest AND STREAM medal and 
$25.00 in cash for the largest (in weight, 
length and girth) large mouth black bass 
caught south of the Mason and Dixon line. 


Tue Conpitions GoveRNING TH1s CoNTEST 
Are AS FoLiows: 

First—The Contest is open to everyone; 
men, women, or children. 

Second—Black Bass caught anywhere 
with any rod, reel and artificial bait are 
eligible for entry in the contest. 

Third—Contestants must use the blank 
printed at the bottom of this page or an 
exact copy. This must be attested to by 
two witnesses sworn to before a Notary 
Public and his seal affixed. 

Fourth—All fish must be weighed on 
tested scales and measurements taken from 
lower jaw to tip of tail. 

Fifth—The weight, length and girth; 
date caught and manufacturer's name of 
rod, reel and lure used in taking the fish, 
must be specified. All entries properly at- 
tested to must be mailed to the Fish Con- 
test Editor, Forest AND STREAM, 9 East 
goth Street, New York City, on or before 
November 1, 1918. 

Sixth—Fish caught from state or pri- 
vate hatcheries not allowed in this contest. 

Seventh—In the event of there being 
two or more black bass, each properly en- 
tered in this contest, that weigh exactly 
the same in pounds, ounces and fractions, 
and measure the same in girth and length, 
and these black bass prove to be larger 
and weigh more than any other black bass 
entered in their particular class, each con- 
testant entering one of said fish will be 
awarded a prize of $25.00 and a Forest 
AND STREAM medal. 











DON'T FORGET THE 
CLOSING DATE! 


FOREST AND STREAM’S 


“Fish for Uncle Sam” prize contest 


closes Friday, November 1, 1918. 


Properly attested entry blank cover. 
ing catch of large or small-mouthed 
bass, in order to be eligible for this 
contest, must be mailed on or before 
date mentioned— 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1918 


AFFIDAVIT 


‘ a hereby swear to statement signed by me before two witnesses and a notary , 
public. 


PO kn ok 2 F a VERE lg Po we soe le Ea Tae & » 00g aE OES « BG eh she ie 
State if large or small mouth. 

MME so iigcn sh cui wcomaagieees eee SOMES sod. 3 <b iwc do ee oe Girlie. osick:..:. 

PRG: CHENG say icks «cece o2.0 oats WR ais scene deed ccd nda eed pee EC 

PRO MUS os Shit df or eit ile o Vidiev ada eet as Seitty sa sa Penna ain ea abe 

DMN ata re dh sca's.ss semanas deuce aac ae ote WMG hg bck ed dic crs Sees ae 


Give Mfgrs. names of each and full specifications. 


Ger I, oo os LOU STT, BGS eine UO cles 
i wan wb alah de Aye eink We aWed ence HEE a hae e Eel 


ed. Vile nbibig. SRB PN Ss ates. bw aero / 
* SEAL 
Witnessed by: (Give names and addresses) ( 
Mee er es ea A SS ects edie gc cbig sc bam a eae eked ob acae aoe —_— 
We eR ee See sa wa vic 0 APERGEE CEN BGie 4 pee hbchbns ibe oa kawel 
Sworn to before me this................ CNP O8 oo ad. . Exioanci a 
We PN es «AN 8 ff Bh Fie ey te Oe onl 


NSIT tan Semtneei adsense seinen wre-itmtamneinrnaemranhonensasohnanos 





































FOREST 


SHOT GUNS 


AND FALL SPORTING GOODS 


AND 


Catalogue No. 77, containing 200 pages, describing all Fall Goods 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents to partly cover expense 


SHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 


302 Broadway, New York 


HERE’S A TREAT FOR ANGLERS 


NESSMUK FISHING EQUIPMENT 

We have obtained the exclusive right to market the Fishing Tackle 
recommended by “NESSMUK” in his book on “WOODCRAFT”’— 
new edition now ready $1.00 a copy. We give herewith a description 
of articles now available. Anglers will find ail goods under the 
“NESSMUK” Trade Mark are the very best obtainable at the prices 
and are particularly effective and useful for the different purposes 
for which they are made. 


ns om 
oe) | ahods) lela 
TRADE MARK—REGISTERED 
SPLIT BAMBOO RODS 


Semi- made of Selected Imported Bamboo. a 
ie eee =" Rods are wound by hand and finished with several coats of Special Rod Varnish. 
No. N. T. L. Light Fly—length, 8% ft.; weight, about 4% oz.—For Trout Brook Angling. 

N. T. H. Heavy Fly—length, 9% ft.; weight, about 5% oz.—For Trout Lake and for Black Bass. 

¢ N. B. Bait Rod—length, 7% ft.; weight, about 7% oz.—For Trolling and Stillfishing. ; 
‘. B. C. Bait Caster—length, 5% ft.; about 5% ane long tip with Agate Ist Guide and Tips. 
3 ach. 


BUCKTAIL SPINNER For Au Gomes Fish ial for the making of lures of this type. 

} ] Hair, superior to any other material for the st ; 
the heed pete oy apiener which adds considerably to the attractiveness of the Bait. 
MADE IN THREE STYLES, TWO SIZES. SPECIAL PATTERNS TO ORDER. 
Brown—Hair Wings with Red Silk Body. Bass—on Sizes 1/0 O’Shaughnessy Hooks, each 
Grayish—Hair Wings with Yellow Silk Body. Trout—on Size 6 O’Shaughnessy Hooks, each 
Blackish—Hair Wings with Yellow Silk Body 


FROG GANG 


Made of Highest Quality Imported Hand Filed Hollow Point Sproat Hooks, and Best Double Imported Selected 


Sook hom Size 1/0; center Hook, Size 1, placed 1 inch above the lower one and at right angle to same; top 


Hook, a small lip Hook 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON, 21 Park Place, New York City 


AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


By Chester A. Reed 


Each Rod has an extra tip and is put up in a cloth covered wood 
Made in four patterns. 


Finished at 


Is a book written especially for sportsmen as a concise guide 
to the identification of game birds to be found in this country. 
Over one hundred species of game birds are faithfully de- 
picted by the colored pictures, and the text gives considerable 
idea of their habits and tells where they are to be found at 
different seasons of the year. These illustrations are repro- 
duced from water-color paintings by the author, whosé books 
on birds and flowers have had the largest sale of any ever 
published in this country. They are made by the best known 
process by one of the very first engraving houses in the 
country and the whole typography is such as is rarely seen 
in any book. The cover is a very attractive and unique one, 
a reproduction of leather made from the back of a boa con- 
strictor with set-in pictures of game birds. Price, 60 cents. 


FOREST & STREAM cook Dept, 


9 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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THE UTAH DUCK 
SICKNESS 


BOUT eight years ago attention was 
A attracted to the serious loss by some 

mysterious disease of great numbers 
of wild ducks in the Salt Lake Valley. In 
this general neighborhood, and especially 
on the marshes which border the rivers 
draining into the Great Salt Lake, vast 
numbers of water birds have their breed- 
ing grounds, and it was in the neighbor- 
hood of such breeding grounds and in the 
late summer or early fall when the season 
was dry, and the level of the streams low, 
that great numbers of dead ducks were 
first noticed. To be sure, sick ducks had 
been frequently seen at different points on 
the Jordan River and in the Bear River 
marshes for many years before that, but in 
1910 the ducks died by thousands and their 
remains were so numerous as to lead to the 
belief that they were suffering from some 
epidemic and to create a local prejudice 
against killing and eating ducks. That 
year the local gun clubs were not open. 
With the fall rains, however, fewer sick 
ducks were seen and presently all ducks 
disappeared in migration. 

In 1911 the trouble was much less seri- 
ous, though great numbers of dead ducks 
were seen, about which much alarm was 
felt. In 1912 and 1913 things were very 
bad and in the early autumn of both these 
years something like 45,000 ducks. were 
collected and buried. In some places 
trenches were dug in which the birds were 
placed; at others piles were made of the 
dead ducks which were covered with 
rushes. 

In the year 1914 there was less loss, and 
in 1915—which was unusually dry—still 
less. 

This disease has appeared in many places 
in the west and it is by no means confined 
to ducks. In 1891 Dr. A. K. Fisher saw at 
Owen’s Lake, dead grebes which he esti- 
mated to number 35,000; and during the 
years 1909 and I9I0 and 1913, many thou- 
sand ducks died on other shallow lakes in 
California. Not only have thirty-six spe- 
cies of birds been found affected by this 
sickness, but muskrats, frogs and certain 
insects are killed by it. Grebes, gulls, 
terns, pelicans, geese and shore birds have 
been found suffering, and even certain land 
birds, like the magpie, yellow-headed black- 
bird and cliff swallow. 

In 1914 Dr. Alexander Wetmore, As- 
sistant Biologist of the Biological Survey, 
began to study this sickness, working on 
the Salt Lake and California expanses, 
where the disease seemed most deadly. His 
studies have been completed and his full 
and excellent report has been published. 

When this disease first made its appear- 
ance a number of theories were suggested 
as to what caused it. Superficially the dis- 
ease presents certain resemblances to bird 
cholera, but a thorough examination of 
specimens showed that it was not this. 
Other experiments demonstrated that it 
was not transmissible, either by transmis- 
sion ‘of the blood or by association, or 
even by eating the flesh of birds that had 
died. 

It was suggested that the birds had been 
poisoned by sulphurous or sulphuric acid 
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waste from the great smelters near Salt 
Lake City, but experiments with this acid 
showed that it was practically without ef- 
fect on the birds. A number of other ex- 
planations were shown to be insufficient 
to account for this great destruction of 
birds. 

The cause of the duck sickness in Utah 
and elsewhere is neither more nor less 
than poisoning by alkali—as the term al- 
kali is used in the western country. After 
he had satisfied himself as to the cause of 
the disease, Dr. Wetmore followed up his 
studies by a series of experiments on 
healthy birds with chlorides, calcium and 
magnesium, and found that it was per- 
fectly practicable to cause the duck sick- 
ness through the medium of these salts. 

The irrigation of the fertile Salt Lake 
Valley has greatly decreased the amount 
of water in the streams running into the 
Salt Lake, and in ordinary years, when 
the water is all taken out of the streams 
above, there is fittle or no flow into the 
lake from the rivers. Thus, the marshes 
on the lake front are becoming dry and 
great expanses of marsh and mud flat are 
exposed to the sun, and subject to con- 
stant evaporation. Capillary attraction 
draws the salts of the mud to the surface 
and concentrates them there. In certain 
winds the water is blown into the bays and 
is so much raised that it flows across 
these drying flats and as it flows it takes 
into solution the salts on the surface of 
the mud. With the overflowing water are 
quantities of seeds and beetles, bugs and 
spiders, washed out of crevices and holes 
in the dry and cracking soil. The ducks 
follow the water to eat this food and with 
the food take in a great quantity of the 
water saturated with these poisonous salts 
which, in a short time, render them help- 
less. 

Birds seriously afflicted with the duck 
sickness suffer from partial paralysis of 
the nerve centers controlling the muscular 
system. After a time, the birds can no 
longer fly. Gradually the paralysis ex- 
tends to the legs. Birds unable to sup- 
port the body on the legs—to walk—may 
still be able to swim. Very long-legged 
birds, like the avocet and the black-necked 
stilt, soon lose the use of their legs and 
are obliged to sit on the full length of the 
tarsus. After the duck has lost its power 
of flying and walking it soon loses control 
over its head and neck and unless treated 
will die. 

Ducks very badly affected, so much so 
in fact as to be helpless, almost incapable 
of movement, usually recover when given 
plenty of moderately fresh water to drink. 
When the marshes ‘are full of good water 
there are usually no sick ducks, and if 
there have been sick ducks and the bays 
become filled with fresh water those that 
have been affected recover in a short time. 

It is evident then that there are differ- 
ent ways of dealing with this sickness. 
One is by increasing the summer water 
of the streams. Another by draining the 
affected areas and the third is by collect- 
ing the cick birds and treating them by 
hand. This last, to be sure, is a slow and 
more or less expensive method, yet it is 
quite effective. Dr. Wetmore gives a table 
of seven species, including 1,211 individuals 
treated, of which 284 ducks, or 23 per cent, 


“The Shubert 


FOREST AND STREAM 


FILL IN THIS 
COUPON AND MA/L /T TODAY 


.” is a reliable and accur- 


ate Market report and price list, issued 
= change in the Fur Market. It is something ‘eana te Cee 
something to read.” It is the advisor, friend and sign post to. the ' 
right road to reliable market information and accurate market quota- 


tions. “T 
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ter of accuracy and reliability has demonstrated that such information is 
absolutely essential to the successful trapper and Fur shipper. You should 
read “The Shubert Shipper”—we want your name on our mailing list. 
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Study that cross-section—four 
layers of leather between you WB 
and the trail give full protec- 
tion without extra weight of 
stiff sole-leather sole. The 
lightest boot ever made for hard 
service. Stands the gaff—and 
keeps your feet dry. Special a 
chrome waterproofed cowhide, 
chocolate color, with sole piece 
of wonderful Maple-Pac hide & 
that outwears sole leather. 
Note our patent “Never ® 
Rip” watershed seams— » 
no stitches to lead water 
in to your 


foot. ¢ e 
<4 a 


It’s the boot for still hunters, bird hunters, fishermen 
ona pitercend “hikers.”” Made to your measure, any 
height. 

Write for Complete Catalogue “M’—Free 


wm & Ww. C. Se Co. & ® 


es 
LARGEST HOUSE IN THE 
AM = RICAN 


“27 W. AUSTIN AVE. 


AGT 


CHICAGO, U.S 


A BOOK OF BOOKS 


BUNGALOWS, CAMPS AND 
MOUNTAIN HOUSES 


Containing a large variety of designs by many 
architects, many of which are suitable only for 
summer use while others are adapted for perma- 
nent residence. Camps, hunting lodges and log 
cabins are also presented, suggesting designs for 
vacation dwellings in woods and mountains. 


... Compiled by 
WILLIAM PHILLIPS COMSTOCK 
With an article 
Cc. E. SCHERMERHORN, A.A.1.A., Architect 


Price, $2.00. 


FOREST & STREAM (BOOK DEP 
9 East 40th Street, . New York cite 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—€very Deaf Person Knows That 

I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 
years, with these Artificial 
Ear Drums. I wear them 
"aday and night. They are 
} perfectly comfortable. No 
one sees them. Write me 
: and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and 
Al how I make you hear, Ad- 

os dress 


GEO. P. WAY , Artificial Ear Drum Go. (Ine.) 117 Adelaide St., Detroit, M. 





Here’s the Book You Want! 


This is the one book you need if you are going camping 
or like to read of camp life. 

Written by experts, “The Camper’s Own Book” treats the 
camping subject in a thorough and practical manner. 


NOTE THIS LIST OF CONTENTS: 


The Benefits of Recreation. 
In The Woods, 

Hunting Outfits). 
Packing. What to Do If Lost. 
About Fly Fishing for Brook Trout. 


The Camp-Fire. ‘Horse Sense’ 
Comfort in Camp. Outfits (Suggestions for 

Grub-Lists. Canoes and Canoeing. Animal 
The Black Bass and Its Ways. 
Pointers for Anglers. The 


Rifle in the Woods. 
PRICE DELIVERED { CrorH COVER $1.00 


Forest & Stream, (dese. ) 9 E. 40th St., New York City 


PAPER COVER 50 CENTS 
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FOREST 


DO YOU KN OW = ve baa eae 


The men of France have died fighting our battles. 
The women and children of France are left to bear the burden. 












$36.50 a year, added to the small allowance of the French Govern- 

ment, will save a child for the new France. Will you subscribe 
$ .10 a day 
3.00 a month 
36.50 a year; payable monthly, quarterly or yearly. 
certs cine 7 

Every penny of the money collected goes to the children. Expenses 

are paid from a-separate fund. 
















Prove your patriotism by helping immediately, practically and personally, our 
ally, France. 

Ten Cents a day means little to you. When a grateful letter comes from some 
little child in France you will know how much it means there. 








‘ a keeps a child day 
mo. 







=. oe Gx 508g: : yr. BRS nd Sn Vike Cab sk RRO Se «6 one 0 0c J OMSEEIES 0s 0's Ceca ea we 
73.00 “ “ “ 2 yrs. 
appeal $36. 50 for a poy aged. in its own home for....years 
my 
to give $ peat. ote for....children in their own homes for....years THE PARA 
GRAPH 
I enclose herewith $...... in total payment for the above and pledge myself YOU DOW'T 
to give the remainder in...... payments ACCEPT 







I promise to give the same amount next year. 
I wish to know the name and address of the child or children. 






Signed 







Checks should be drawn to “THE FATHERLESS CHILDREN OF FRANCE COMMITTEE” 
and mailed to the Chicago Treasurer, DAVID R. FORGAN, Room. 741 Fine Arts Building, 


Chicago 
Elesnned by the State Council of Defense of Illinois. License No 68. 


Write for particulars 
741 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO . 


THE FATHERLESS CHILDREN OF FRANCE 


CHICAGO COMMITTEE 
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By Subscribing Now to Forest & Stream at the regular 
yearly rate of $2.00 you can secure a magnificent 
colored reproduction of the ‘ ‘Osthaus” Dog Painting as 
reproduced. on the cover of this magazine. Mounted 
on Art-Board ready for framing—regular retail price 50 
cents—FREE with a year’s subscription to Forest & 


Stream. 

















No extra charge for Canadian Orders 


FOREST & STREAM 
9 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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died, and 927 ducks, or 77 per cent, re- 
covered. 

In connection with his investigations of 
the duck sickness Dr. Wetmore placed 
aluminum bands on the legs of about a 
thousand ducks that had been cured and 
set free at the mouth of Bear River. These 
bands are light and are little affected by 
salt or alkaline water, and each one bears 
a number and a request to notify the De- 
partment of Agriculture, at Washington, 
if the bird is killed. In the years that 
have elapsed since these birds were set 
free, 170 of the labels have been returned. 
Some of the birds were killed close to 
where they were freed, but under circum- 


“stances that indicated that they had fully 


recovered. Others came from the Pacific 


Ocean, from the Mexican border, from 


Canada, and from a point in Missouri. 

Useful scientific information has been 
derived from what is known of the move- 
ments of these banded ducks and sports- 
men or others who may kill such banded 
birds are urged to send full reports of the 
facts to the Biological Survey, giving 
number of the band and date and place of 
capture. 


A WOLF’S EXPENSIVE 
MEAL 


HE article on the sperm whale in the 
May Forest and Stream has called 
forth the following interesting com- 
munication from Captain A. Hasselborg, a 
correspondent in Juneau, Alaska. The in- 
formation asked for has been supplied by 
letter. With regard to discoveries of 
masses of alleged ambergris, it may be 
worth noting that our natural history 
editor has several times been consulted 
by more or less excited individuals bring- 
ing bits of soap, hardened grease, soft 
clinkers, or refuse from the Barren Island 
rendering plant, which they had picked up 
on the Long Island beach and had taken 
for the precious product of the sperm 
whale. Once, however, a piece of the 
genuine substance is said to have been 
found on‘the seacoast near New York. 
“Editor Forest and Stream:—I have 
just read your article on the sperm whale, 
and was interested in your statement that 
ambergris is worth about $500 per pound. 
Would you kindly let me know who is a 
buyer of it? Some years ago I was doing 
some natural history prospecting at the 
head of Glacier Bay. At the last beach 
where there is any life or vegetation a 
wolf. was on shore. An Indian who also 
happened to be there seal hunting got 
ahead of me, and found a 30 lb. tump of 
ambergris; the wolf had eaten a pound or 
two. I brought a sample in to a druggist 
who knows the stuff. He admitted it was 
ambergris, but said there was no longer 
any market for it. He may have got it 
cheap later on; I haven’t seen the Indian 
since. I have been following the salt 
water 25 years, and know of some funny 
finds of what was not ambergris, but am 
quite sure this was the real stuff. Sperm 
whales are quite common up this coast. I 
believe they mostly eat large fish, etc., up 
here. Our common whale is the hump- 
back. They seem to feed to a great ex- 
tent on herring.” 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


ANTIQUES AND CURIOS 


BUY, SELL AND EXCHANGE ALL SORTS OF 
old-time and modern firearms, Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, 805 Madison Ave., New York City. 


CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE, 27c; 
% size, 58c; Dollar size, $1.10. Large cent, 100 
years old and catalogue, 10c. Norman Shultz, 
King City, Mo. 


INDIAN BASKETS—WHOLESALE AND RE- 
=. Catalogue. Gilham, Highland Springs, Cali- 
ornia. 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 


AUTO LOCKS, VULCANIZERS, DIMMERS. 
Cheap; write Adam Fisher Mfg. Ca, 195H, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


FORDS START EASY IN COLD WEATHER 
with our new 1919 carburetors. 34 miles per gal- 
lon. Use cheapest gasoline or half kerosene. 
Increased power. Styles for any motor. Very 
slow on high. Attach it yourself. i fil 
agents. Money Back Guarantee. 

Air Friction Carburetor Co., 550 Madison, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. unnec.; de- 
tails Free. Press Syndicate, 529, St. Louis, Mo. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES FOR ME. 
furnish magnificent, young thoroughbred Rufus Red 
stock at $2 each, and buy all you raise at 30 to 60 
cents per pound, live weight; send ten cents for 
complete Breeder’s Instruction Booklet. Frank FE. 
Cross, 6433 Ridge, St. Louis, Mo. 


FERRETS 


FERRETS $65.00, $50.00 DOZEN, MUZZLES, 
45c.; sacks, 75c.; dogs, guns.. Send stamps. Dal- 
ton, Wellsville, Ohio. 


FERRETS FOR SALE, PRICE 
Females, $5.00; males, $4.50; or $48.00 six pair. 
Harry Chandler, New London, Ohio R.D., No. 5. 


FISH FOR STOCKING 


100,000 BROOK TROUT LINGERLING FOR 
= at Seven Pines Brook Trout Preserve, Lewis, 
is. 


FISH FOR STOCKING—BROOK TROUT FOR 
stocking purposes. Eyed eggs in season. N. F. 
Hoxie, Plymouth, Mass, 


SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS, WE HAVE 
the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, 
ranging from advanced fry to 3 and 4 inch finger- 
lings for stocking purposes. Waramaug Small- 
Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. Correspondence in- 
vited. Send for circulars. Address Henry W. 
Beeman, New Preston, Conn. 


FOR SALE 
_ COME DUCK SHOOTING WITH ME. ANY 
intensely interesting book. A splendid gift for 


any sportsman. Price $2.00 address H. Gardner, 
Hagerman Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


DO YOU LIKE PICTURES? IF 80, YOUR 
name, please. O. W. Miller, 105 Chambers St., 


New York. 


FOR SALE—PAIR GRAND NEW GENUINE 
ELK HIDE OIL Tanned Hunting Boots, Mun- 
son Last, Size 10% 'D. 18” High (Lace) color 
tan—cost $28.50 sell for $16.00. Waterproof, 
— & Stream, 9 East 40th St., New York 
ity. 


SLIGHTLY USED ANSCO VEST-POCKET 
Camera, originally eight dollars, now four, Win- 
ston Childs, Norfolk, Ct. 


SMATLI. MOTORBOAT HULL, NEVER USED. 
$90.00 will sell for $50.00. An excellent, 
ny boat. B. J. Henley, Box 359, Syracuse, 
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Every month thousands of 
Sportsmen, ‘some of them in the 
towns, some on the farms, and 
others at the end of “blazed 
trails” read FOREST AND 
STREAM. They are men after 
your own heart, they like the. 
things you like, and most of 
them are ready to buy, or sell 
or trade, guns, rifles, rods, reels, 
telescopes, cameras and other 
things that Sportsmen use. 

A nominal charge of five (5) 
cents a word will carry your 
message to our army of readers. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
Al OR TRADE— FE R 
$7 to $20, also Field glasses; want good gun, auto- 
matic pistol, typewriter, cabinet, camera. Clayton 
Upton, Dover, Vt. 


KODAK, TELESCOPE, PHONOGRAPH, 
watch, typewriter cheap. Want good shotgun. 
Durso, Dept. 34, 25 Mulberry, N. Y. City. 


SALE OR TRADE—IMPROVED 320 ACRE 
farm, good house and barn near, good fishing and 
hunting. Fine, small grain country. Part cash, 
balance terms. Price, $20 per acre. L. T. Gunby, 
Arriba, Colorado. 
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GINSENG 


1917 SEEDS 40¢ per THOUSAND. WRITE 
for whole sale prices on large quantities of seeds. 
F. Gent, Rockford, Minn. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


4 SALE—MARLIN 25-36 CAKBINE MARBLE 
Peep & Gold Bead sight, all perfect, used, one 
month. Bll. perfect. Price $20, U. S. Hunter, 
Eagle Butte, S. D 


45 CAL. COLT AUTOMATIC 
wanted (3 or 4 of them); will pay cash; write, 
stating condition and price; will ask for C. O. D. 
shipment if satisfactory; reference Duns or Brad- 
street. Harry W. Reinhart, Scranton, Pa. 


FOR SALE—20 GAUGE WINCHESTER PUMP 
ne 803 Savage Carbine. Jack Shean, Lamar, 
olo. 


MUST SELL AT ONCE—MERIDEN .22 CALI- 
ber hammerless repeater. Marbles peep sight. Good 
condition, $15. Colts-Bisley Model, 32-20, 7% inch 
barrel. Belt and holster. Fine condition, $20. 
No trades. Stamp for replies. Some 32-20 car- 
tridges, G. L. Hastings, Bushnell, Ill. 
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SALE: 9m/m SAUER-MAUSER PRACTICAL 
ly new. Lyman sights leather case, over hun- 
dred cartridges. Worth $125.00, will consider 
best offer. J. H. B., care Forest & Stream. 


SAUER-MAUSER RIFLE 9m/m WITH SIL- 
vus pad and Lyman sights attached. Beautifully 
finished. In perfect condition. Never been used. 
Also 179 soft nose cartridges. Z. M. Crane, Dal- 
ton, Mass. 


SHORTAGE OF MATERIAL. NO MORE 
shot containers until after the war. Long Dis- 
tance Shot Container Co., Marinette, Wisconsin. 

GUNS WANTED Robt atts b 


WANTED :—250-3000 SAVAGE RIFLE, 45 
‘Cal. Colt Aytomatic, 22 Cal. Colt Automatic 
target model. Can use several of each. Will 
pay cash. Advise price wanted and condition. 
f satisfactory, will ask for C.O.D. shipment. 
eference, Dun or Bradstreet. Harry W. Reinhart, 
|Scranton, Pa. 

WANTED—HIGH POWER TAKE DOWN 
rifle. Preferably Winchester 25-35. Voorhees, 
176 Remsen St., Brooklyn, New York. 


WANTED—SHOTGUN IN PERFECT CON- 


dition No. 4 Ithaca preferred also Hi-Power rifle 
in re condition 250-3000 Savage preferred. 
E. C. Haines, 339 Boston St., Lynn, Mass. ~ 


REVOLVER 


INVENTIONS 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. CASH 


or royalty. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195A, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ETC., 
are wanted for publication. 
Hannibal, Mo. 


Literary Bureau, 149, 


NOVELTIES ~ 


REAL “MINIE’’ BALL WATCH FOB ONLY 
1. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 195J, St. Louis, ‘Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


MAIL US lic. WITH ANY SIZE FILM FOR 
development and 6 velvet prints; or send 6 nega- 
tives any size and 15¢ for 6 prints; 8x10 mounted 
enlargements, 35¢; prompt, perfect service. Roa- 
= Photo Finishing Co., 220 Bell Ave., Roanoke, 
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POSITION WANTED 


ENGLISHMAN, MARRIED LIFE, LONG EX- 
perience in raising “fur feather” and “fur” game 
personally studied. Special methods in Scotland, 
France, and Germany. Highest credentials, hold- 
ing diploma member American, Canadian and 
British Fisheries Societies, seeks engagement as 
superintendent large Sporting Club. Knows sport- 
ing conditions in States and Canada well Toaas 
Atlantic to Pacific. Apply “Salmo,” care Forest 
and Stream. 


RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—PEDIGREED BELGIAN HARES. 
Does 6 months old. Good ene stock, fine color 
and build. Also some good utility stock 3 to 6 
months old. Forest City Rabbitry, 1810 W. State 
St., Rockford, IIl. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SPORTSMEN 


$5.00 DOWN. $5.00 MONTHLY: SEVEN 
acres fruit, poultry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; 
$100; hunting, fishing, trapping. 1973 North Fifth, 
Kansas City, Kans. 


FOR SALE—FIFTY ACRES OF TROUT PRE- 
in Elk County, Penna. 
strong springs. 9 ponds have 


RESORTS 


FOR PARTRIDGE SHOOTING ADDRESS BOX 
X. Mebane, N. C. 


STOCK FOR BREEDING 


FOR SALE—FIVE WILD MALLARD HENS, 
one Drake, Nine dollars for quick sale. W. H. 
White, Attica, Ont. 


STANDARD BRED BARRED ROCKS RING- 
let Strain eggs per 15, $2. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. O. Nesdahl, Shevlin, Minn. 


WILD DUCKS, DECOYS & CALLERS: GRAY 
Mallard, $3 pair; extra hens, $2 each; Black Mal- 
lards, -$4.50 pair; no extra hens; English callers, 
$6 pair; hens, $4 each. Mail draft E. Breman Co., 
Danville, Ill. 


TAXIDERMY 


TAXIDERMY AND FUR TANNING, QUALITY 
and prompt service, Catalogue on request. . J. C. 
Mirguet, 451 Magnolia St., Rochester, N. Y. 

WILD DUCK ATTRACTIONS 


WILD CELERY, WILD RICE, MUSKGRASS, 
ete., bring the ducks in swarms to your fayorite 
waters. Ready to plant now. Write. Terrell, 
Naturalist, Dept. H-37, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Central Park West— 
74th and 75th 
Streets 


Overlooking Central Park’s most pictur- 
esque lake 


Especially attractive during the Spring 
and Summer months. Appeals to 
fathers, mothers and children. 


Rooms and bath — $2.50 upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath — $4.00 per day and upwards. 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES. 
Please Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
Ownership Management — Edmund M. Brennan. 


TMRaage 
IQR 062 
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BOULEVA 


MIcHIGAry 


Michigan Blvd. at 13th St. 
CHICAGO 


Comfort, true hospitality and effi- 
cient service at moderate rates. 
Room with detached shower, $1 a 
day; with private bath, $1.50 to 
$2.50 





ISHERMAN’S 
ARADISE 


Located on chain of cix Lakes. Best 
Black Bass, Pickerel Mackinaw 
Trout, Musky fishing in Mich. In a network of Trout 
Streams (all varieties). Finest Bathing Beach. Perfect 
Sanitary conditions. Stone and Log Bungalow Dining 
room, Write for booklet. H. D. SMITH, Beltaire, Mich. 





Come to Bear 
Mountain Camp 
in the Adiron- 

Outlook 


Deer Hunters %*: 


for deer never better in this ideal deer country. 
Experienced guides, complete camping outfits, best 
of food and accommodations. Come and get that 
fine Buck that’s waiting for you. 

Make arrangements now 


J. M. BALDERSON 
Bear Mountain Camp Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 


THE HOME OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
SQUARE TAILED TROUT. 0.K. HUNTING 


IDEAL VACATIONLAND. 
BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
CAPT. G. W. COOPER, EAGLE LAKE, MAINE 





GUNCRAFT ®v wn. 4. sruerre 


A modern treatise on guns, gun fitting, ammunition, wing and trap shooting 
The theoretical side of the subject has been covered with a scien- 
tific accuracy which makes it an up-to-date book of reference, and the 
practical side of wing-shooting, gun fitting, the master eye, defects in 
vision and other important questions have been treated in a way that 
will enable either the expert or the amateur to determjne if he is 
shooting with a gun that fits him and how to decide upon one that 


does. 


is successful with others. 


It will enable him to ascertain why he misses some shots and 


The secrets of success in trap shooting as 


well as the peculiarities in flight of the quail, the jacksnipe, the wood- 
cock, the ruffed grouse and the duck family are illustrated by draw- 
ings and described in a way that will facilitate the amateur in master- 
ing the art of wing shooting. Cartridge board cover, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


FOREST & STREAM (Book Dep’t) 9 E. 40th St., N. Y. City 
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THE BIG GRAY BUCK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 635) 


thought it over the more the idea of raw 
grouse didn’t appeal to my appetite. On | 
went for an hour as fast as I could leg it 


L WONDER IF PLL 
EVER REAGH CAMP? 


\ 


As I staggered along the chances of ever 
reaching camp seemed slim 


anxious to glimpse some familiar land- 
mark. This extra spurt in my weakened 
condition was too much and at last I sank 
down on a log all in. As I sat there with 
my head in my hands wondering if I 
would ever see home and mother again a 
rifle cracked quite near me! I sprang up 
as if I had been shot at—then yelled. 


WELL, DID Yo 
GIT 71M? COME HERE, RUBE, 
AND LEMME 
2 


Kiss You! 


| I tell you I was gladder to see Rube than 


if he had been a long lost brother 


No voice replied, but there was a thrash- 
ing in the brush and Rube burst into sight. 

“Well, Newt,” he grins cheerfully, “did 
you git the ole gray buck?” 

“No, I didn’t,” says I, “and what’s more 
I don’t want him!” Then I added, “Come 
here, Rube, and lemme kiss you!” 


MOTHER CAREY’S 
CHICKENS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 653) 


hopped stiffly about, and they kept their 
toes together except at the instant of 
touching the water, so that the yellow webs 
were rarely visible. To get a visual im- 
pression of their twinkling legs was diffi- 
cult, but occasionally I could see one 
“treading water,” foot after foot, in the 
trough of a wave, with its legs sunk almost 
to the heel-joint, and its black planes set 
to the breeze. When the birds resumed 
headway after feeding, however, they al- 
ways struck the water with both feet in 
the characteristic way, and went. skipping 
over the crest of the oncoming waves. 
Portrayers of birds, from Audubon to 
Fuertes, have drawn this petrel with the 
legs in an alternating, or truly running, 
postion, but this is apparently not in ac- 
cordance with their manner of progression. 
This species of Mother Carey’s chicken, 
with its nest in the Antarctic and its sum- 
mer playground bordering the Arctic— 
which spends half its life and more out of 
sight of land—has a body which weighs 35 
grams, or a little more than one ounce. 
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NEW GAME LAW 
SUMMARY 


N making their plans to 
shoot migratory water- 
fowl, hunters will do 
well to note the dates 
of open seasons under 
both Federal and State 
laws. To avoid viola- 
tions, shooting must be 
confined to the time 
during which it is not 
prohibited by either set 
of regulations. This 
caution by the United 

States Department of Agriculture results 

from evidence of confusion in the minds 

of some sportsmen in regard to the open- 
ing of the season when the dates conflict 
under State and Federal laws. 


The Federal law and regulations limit 
the seasons before and after which no one 
may shoot these birds. If a State law 
opens the season later or closes it earlier 
than the dates prescribed by the Federal 
regulations, the season in that State is just 
so much further shortened. Special atten- 
tion is called to the fact that the Federal 
regulations do.not authorize any one to 
hunt or kill migratory birds contrary to 
the State law. 


In certain States, as for example, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, and South Dakota, the season 
for shooting migratory waterfowl under 
the State law would open prior to the date 
of opening under the Federal regulations 
were it not for the fact that the Federal 
regulations supersede State laws in such 
case of conflict and prescribe for these 
States September 16 as the beginning of 
the open season. 


Under the migratory bird treaty act reg- 
ulations it is lawful to hunt waterfowl (ex- 
cept wood ducks, eiderducks, and swans, 
for which there is no open season), rails, 
coot, gallinules, Wilson snipe or jacksnipe, 
black-bellied and golden plovers, yellow- 
legs, woodcock and mourning or white- 
winged doves during the open seasons pre- 
scribed by the regulations. The several 
States, however, are authorized under the 
treaty act still further to protect migratory 
birds. 

Under the treaty act and regulations the 
sale of all migratory birds, other than 
propagated waterfowl, is prohibited 
throughout the United States except for 
scientific or propagating purposes. Maxi- 
mum bag limits are also prescribed and, 
when permitted by State law, two days’ 





limit of migratory birds may be shipped or’ 


transported from one State to another in 
a calendar week. Hunters are especially 
advised to familiarize themselves with the 
provisions of the new act and regulations, 
copies of which or other information con- 
cerning which may be had by communicat- 
ing with the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

The maximum penalties prescribed for 
violation of the provisions: of the new act 
are $500 fine or six months’ imprisonment, 
or both, and the act grants the necessary 
police powers for its proper enforcement. 


| M. W. Baublitz, Seven Valleys, Pa. 
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The publishers of Forest and Stream 
desire to inform the public that it is 
impossible for them to assume re- 
sponsibility for satisfactory transac- 
tions between buyers and sellers brought 
in contact through these columns. 

This applies particularly to dogs and 
live stock. In transactions between 
strangers, the ~purchase price in the 
form of a draft, money order or cer- 
tified check payable to the seller should 
be demeaiet with some disinterested 


third person or with this office with 
the understanding that it is not to be 
transferred until the dog or other 
article that is the subject of negotia- 
tion has been received and upon ex- 
amination found to be satisfactory. 


AIREDALES 


AIREDALES, COLLIES, BULL AND IRISH 
terrier pups, poodles, etc., $10,00 and $15.00. Large 
stock quick sales, small profits. Consult me before 
buying elsewhere. Leo Smith, 309 Barrow St., 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


AIREDALE PUPPIES BY CHAMPION TIN- 
tern Tip Top. Worlds greatest Show and Stud 
Dog. Quality right in every respect. Caswell 
Kennels, Toledo, Ohio. 


AIREDALE PUPS FOR SALE FROM HUNT- 
ing and show stock; prices right. W. F. Betts, 
Wellington, Ohio. 


CH TINTERN TIP TOP AT STUD. FEE $30. 
Write for Stud Card. Caswell Kennels, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


“CLOVERLEAF KENNELS’ GRAND VAL- 
ley, Pa., offers registered Airedale brood bitch 
“ROXENA” $25.00, stud Airedale “HIGHLAND 
JEFF” $25.00; puppies of the best, $10.00 and 
$15.00; also Dachshunds pups, all registered in 
your name. 


REGISTERED AIREDALE BITCH BY CH. 
Abbey, King, Nobbler in Whelp to Champion Tin- 
tern Tip Top. Two years old, markings perfect. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, Ohio. 


REGISTERED AIREDALE PYPPIES FROM A 
68 ponnd sire of high class. Males $12, females $6. 
A. §S. Aikins, Viroqua, Wis. 
































BEAGLES 


BEAGLES PUPPIES, WINNERS AND 
trained dogs; $5.00 to $15.00. Seven days trial. 








EXTRA GOOD BENCH-LEGGED BEAGLE 
must sell. send stamp. Fred Meyer, Orchard 
Park, N. 


FOR SALE—TRAINED BEAGLES—BEAGLE 
pups, rabbit hounds, varmint dogs. Harold Evans, 
Moores Hill, Indiana. 








Best.” Puppies, stud dogs, broad bitches, ready 
to train and use. Photo’s, 6¢ stamps. Stanford 
Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 


COLLIES 


exsisting lela Mic al latienincincinipenigiai 
THE LARGEST AND BEST COLLIES IN 
this country for their age sent on approval. 
Book on the training and care of Collies, fifty 
cents. Dundee Collie Kennels, Dundee, Mich. 


cncessensmnsininasesisoslseiapbitesaiatshlangsiaaihadias naiiaaisiiiapaiaicemctatianilinincaaiia 

WHITE COLLIES, BEAUTIFUL, _INTELLI- 
gent, refined and useful; pairs not a kin for sale. 
The Shomont, Monticello, Ia. 


GUN DOGS 


CHOICE LLEWELLIN, ENGLISH, IRISH 
setter pups and trained dogs, also pointers, spaniels 
and retrievers, pups and dogs; good stock; rices 
reasonable; enclose stamps for lists. Thoroughbred 
Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


: 








GUN DOGS 


tliat Deiat acie di th 

FOR SALE—A FEW GOOD BROKEN BIRD 
dogs both pointer and setter. Tell me what you 
want in first letter. W. L. Lockart, Vandalia, Ill. 





FOR SALE AT BARGAINS—2 GOOD BIRD 
oe. and automatic shot gun. J. D. Derr, Dallas, 





FOR SALE—ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES 
pedigreed stock. For information address F. E. 
Carey, 15 Harper St., Hartford, Conn. 


FOR SALE—SOME BEAUTIFUL PURE 
llewellyn setter puppies sired by Rigoletto and 
dam Dolly Boaz, as highly bred and fine looking 
as any one could find. Write for prices and de- 
scription. Wm. Suhling, Kampsville, Ill. 





GRAND BRED ORANGE & WHITE ENGLISH 
Setter, 4 years, 6 champions in three generations, 
$35. Solid white female pup by him, 4 mo., $15. 
A registered French bitch bred to a son of Ch. 
Gamius Rival, $40. Stanley Kennels, Northeast 
Harbor, Me. 





Lance and son of Mohawk; dam by Prince Rodney, 

second dam by Mohawk. Large, tricolored, partly 

ar loves gun. F. W. Motlow, Lynchburg. 
‘enn. 





one Airedale female in whelp at a bargain. ‘'D. H. 
Anderson, Petaluma, Cal. 


REGISTERED ENGLISH SETTERS $10.00 
each. Trade for good shot gun. Moriarty, Red- 
granite, Wis. 








old, also grown setters from 1 to 2 yrs, old of 
Champion Diodora Prince Breeding. Photo’s, 6¢ 
stamps. Stanford Kennels, Bangall, N. Y. 


THOROUGHBRED POINTERS, EIGHT 
months old, ready for field work. Males, $20; 
Females, $12. J. M. Drumm, Mercersburg, Pa. 


TRAINED BEAGLES, RABBIT HOUNDS, 
fox-hounds, coon, opossum, skunk, dogs, setters, 
pointers, pet, farm dogs, ferrets, guinea igs, fancy 
pigeons, rats, mice, list free. Violet Hill Kennels, 
Route 2, York, Pa. 


YOUNG STANDARD BRED ENGLISH SET- 
ters, 5 to 16 months old. Very promising young- 
sters and out of stock that know the game un- 
der a gun. Prices right. A. H. Hibbard, East 
Woodstock, Conn. 

















HOUNDS 


ARKANSAS COON, FOX, DEER, RABBITS 
and opossum hounds. Send on trial. W. B. Cara- 
way, Alma, Ark. 


BEAGLES, RABBIT, FOX AND COON 
Hounds, puppies and broken stock on “trial.” 
George Walter, Seven Valleys, Pa. 


COON—FOX—RABBII HOUNDS—SETTERS 
and Pointers—big i 
Jas. H. Grisham’s Kennels, Wheeler, Miss. 


EXTRA WELL TRAINED FOX HOUNDS, AL- 
so well trained Rabbit Hound. Guaranteed satis- 
factory. J. H. Miller, Christiana, Pa. 


FOX HOUNDS AND RABBIT DOGS, ALSO 
young stock with long ears and good voices. 
Walker and Goodman breeding stamp for prices. 
J. H. Withrow, Ligonier, Pa. 




















fur dogs. Write me your wants, W. L. Lockart, 
Vandalia, Ill. 


FOR SALE—RABBIT HOUNDS, THE KIND 
that’s guaranteed. Place your order now. Price, 
$12. H. C. Sparks, West Union, Ohio. 


HIGH-CLASS FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS. 
Rabbit hounds a specialty. On trial. Stamp. 
Stissing Stock Farm, Bangall, New York. | 











«VvUkKEST AND STREAM 


DO YOU WANT GOOD 
DUCK SHOOTING? 


Spread it on your Duck Grounds and 
THE DUCKS WILL 
STAY WITH YOU 


Two hundred pounds scattered in 
Shallow Water Each Day will 


Keep Several Thousand 
Ducks at the Feeding Place 


THEN ORDER NOW 
PLENTIFUL SUPPLY 


SMARTWEED SEED 
MIXED WITH RICE 


GET YOUR SUPPLY BEFORE THE 
SHOOTING SEASON OPENS 


. and you will be 


SURE OF DUCKS 


every day without regard to 
weather conditions 


This feed can now be supplied in car lots with 
full instructions how to feed 


DUCK CLUBS AND INDIVIDUALS OWNING PRIVATE 

GROUNDS SHOULD TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS 

OPPORTUNITY AND SECURE A SUPPLY OF THE 
GREATEST NATURAL DUCK FOOD 


ADDRESS 


E. A. McILHENNY 


AVERY ISLAND, LA. 


Illustrations copyright by Elson Art Publication, Inc. 
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A HUNTER’S ADVEN- 
TURES WITH ALCES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 639) 


Yukon: if there was anything this par- 
ticular smoky one did not know about 
moose it must have been something no 
mortal has ever known. Tracks were to 
him as an open book, age, sex, family his- 
tory and connections—ke could decipher 
them all as he went along, and never show 
even by the flicker of an eyelid that he had 
seen anything. I recollect on one occasion, 
when we were crossing a portage and he 
happened to be in the lead, that on catching 
him up I said: 

“There was a new track by the portage 
about half way back.” This being inter- 
preted to him by the half-breed, for the 
man was a real wild fellow with absolutely 
no English at his command, he replied: 

“Yes, young two-year old bull, passed 
night before last,” and on being questioned 
further he proceeded to explain how he 
knew these things. Briefly, the track told 
him it was a two-year-old; the fact that it 
had eaten birch twigs that it was a male, 
and because the track was shallow, that it 
had been made before the rain which had 
fallen the previous day. 

Which proves that tracking like every- 
thing else is easy when you know how. 


UT to return to our mutton, as the 

French say: We had two tents and 

they had been pitched about ten yards 
apart; one for me and the other for the 
men. About ten o’clock we had all retired, 
but the camp fire was burning brightly, I 
had a candle lamp going and the men were 
talking—and Indians and ’breeds are the 
greatest chatterboxes in the world when 
they get together—when all of a sudden, 
there was a tremendous woofing behind my 
tent. Louis, the "breed, shouted “Take 
care,” and rushed to the fire for a brand. 
By this time I had scrambled out and we 
both advanced toward the animal, which we 
could discern dimly behind an old dead 


| and down pine. Louis threw the brand, 


and that made the bull change his mind 
about charging. Of course I could have 
shot him, for though a moose is a big ani- 
mal he is by no means hard to kill. A 
charge of No. 7 shot at five yards will gen- 
erally do the business, but when you have 
shot dozens of these fine animals, and do 
not need meat you hardly ever shoot one. 
I would much rather shoot the finest bull 
that ever swaggered through the Canadian 
bush with the camera than with the rifle. 
Never is the bull so bold as during the 
rutting season—say from September 10 to 
October 25, but then that is just the time 
most sportsmen seek him. Of course, in 
regions such as Maine, the Lower Prov- 
inces, and parts of Quebec, the animals 
have learned to fear man, but in more re- 
mote regions I consider the moose easy 
game. Then with regard to rifles: George 
Crawford of Mattawa, a pretty good 
authority, always preferred a 38-55 Win- 
chester; most Indians yet use the 44-49, 
and I generally carry a 30-30 Winchester. 


Cutting coon and bee trees without per- 
mission will soon dull the ax beyond 
future use. 
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DOGS I HAVE SHOT OVER 


II. BONNIE LASSIE 
By JOHN M. BRIDGES 


Bonnie Lassie, nineteen months old 


AM sending you a photograph of my 

dog, “Bonnie Lassie.” I believe her to 

be a mighty good setter; she is just nine- 
teen months old. 

I am also sending a letter from my 
friend, Dr. Stuart, who has been in France 
for the past two years. This letter I be- 
lieve would be interesting to all sportsmen 
an dog owners, and I have obtained from 
Dr. Stuart’s mother permission to send it 
to you. 

CENTRAL Hortet, Nantes, France. 
June 4, 1918. 
Deak JOHN :— 

I was mighty glad to get your letter 
enclosing the photo of your dog this morn- 
ing. Believe me she surely is a beauty and 
I don’t blame you for being proud of her, 
and her breeding is without reproach. If 
I ever get a chance to get over to England 
I shall make a visit to the Llewellyn Ken- 
nels, of which I have marked down the 
address in my note book, and if possible 
get a dog puppy to bring home with. me 
to breed her, too. The great difficulty is in 
getting to England these days, and about 
the only way to work it is to go home by 
that route, which seems at present a long 
way in the future. 

I suppose mother has told you that I 
have a dog over here that I bought when I 
was in Brest last fall. He can’t touch your 
dog for looks, but is a dandy hunting dog. 
I had every Sunday and one afternoon free 
a week last autumn and winter to go gun- 
ning and had some fine sport, for I was 
lucky enough to be stationed in very good 
gunning country, much better than we have 
around Carlisle. I killed over him 203 
partridge, 74 wood cock and between 250 
and 300 Wilson snipe last fall and winter, 
to say nothing of a lot of moor hens, rab- 
bits, etc. I wish you could have been there 
in January and February for the snipe 
shooting, for I have never had anything 
like it in my life. There are miles and 
miles of marshes and literally alive with 


snipe. It’s no trouble at all to raise three 
or four hndred snipe in a day’s hunting 
but as with us they are when one starts in 
shooting. The people over here very sel- 
dom shoot at them-for they are too hard 
for them to hit and do not amount to 
enough when you get them, for shells cost 
eleven cents apiece for 16 gauge and 12 or 
13 cents for f2 gauge. 


There are lots of woodcock but they | 


come usually in the very thick evergreen 
brier patches, about eight or ten feet tall, 
that abound in Brittany, and are very hard 
to raise and to hit afterwards unless you 
are in the open and can shoot after they 
clear the top of the thicket. The bird dogs 
here are all taught to flush the woodcock 
themselves and you place a little bell on 
your dog’s collar and send him into the 
thicket, and then wait until* you hear him 
stop for an instant before a woodcock, 
and get ready to shoot when you hear the 
“fluff-fluff-ff” of his wings whistling as 
he beats up out of the brush. Like the 
partridges over here, they are from % to 
1% larger than our woodcock, although 
their general appearance is exactly the 
same. 
The third variety of game bird one finds 
in abundance in what the French call a 
“pouldeau” and the English a moor-hen. 
It is a slate gray bird, the size of a pigeon, 
that lives in the reedy marshes and along 
the creek ‘banks. It has a very powerful 
effluvia and is dearly loved by all bird dogs, 
but is not much fun to hunt. It is very 
difficult to make fly and as it flies like a 
rail is easy to hit. With characteristic 
economy the bird. dogs over here are taught 
by the Frenchmen to catch pouldeau them- 
selves and save their shells, which they 
very often do by making a grand plunge 
into a bunch of- reeds, and if the dog 
doesn’t catch him, one can shoot him as 
he flies out. I remember one time last 


fall when my dog was pointing a pouldeau 


and as I pushed h‘m on to make him catch 


| 








FOREST AND STREAM 


YOU CAN PACK THIS 


LITTLE - WONDER 


KOOK-KIT 


IN YOUR COAT POCKET 


Here’s the last word in lightness and 
compactness for the ‘‘go-light’’ camper! 


A complete cooking outfit no bigger than 
your kodak! 

Yes, really, you can slip it into your side 
coat pocket and clean forget about it until 
hungry-time” comes along. Then—out 
she comes—and in five seconds you are 
ready to cook wliatever good fortune, 
aided by rod or- gun (or your pardner’s 
grub bag) brings to pot. 


a 


ean Sterling Kamp- 
Sterling Kamp-Kook-Kit  Kook-Kit pack- 
ready for use. ed complete. 


Retail Price $3.00 


Special—Subscribe now for Forest and 
Stream at regular yearly rate of $2.00 and 
you oe have Kook-Kit for $2.50 addi- 
tional. 


FOREST & STREAM 


9 East 40th St., New York City 
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KENNEL MART 


NORWEGIAN BEAR DOGS—IRISH WOLF 
Hounds, English Bloodhounds, Russian Wolf 
hounds, American Fox Hounds, Lion Cat, Deer, 
Wolf, Coon and Varmint Dogs; fifty page highly 
illustrated catalogue, 5c. stamps. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky. 


TEN WELL-TRAINED VIRGINIA FOX 
Hounds, also puppies. Write for prices. H. R. 
Reed, Berlin, Pa. 


WESTMINSTER KENNELS, TOWER HILL, 
Illinois, offer Crackerjack Rabbit hounds at fifteen 
dollars; ten days’ trial. Dogs just starting to trail, 
nine dollars. Also reliable coon, skunk and op- 
possum hounds. We take War Savings Stamps. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—EXTRA GOOD SQUIRREL AND 
fur dog still trailer, Also Airedale pups. John 
Johnson, Promise City, Iowa. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING — MONTHLY 
Magazine featuring the hound. Sample free. 
=—_— Desk F, Hounds and Hunting, Decatur, 
slight titi ascii thiiniaiaeaait a La 

MANGE, ECZEMA, EAR CANKER GOITRE, 
sore eyes cured or no charge; write for particulars. 
Eczema Remedy Company, Hot Springs, Ark. 


SIXTY-MINUTE WORM REMEDY FOR 
Dogs—A_ vegetable compound administered with 
food. Harmless. Results guaranteed. Prepaid, 
8 doses 50c.; 18, $1.00; 50, $2.00; 100, $3.50. 
a Products Co., Box 1523, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 





TRAINER WANTED 
ion lie lang tiga aadacaietisnnasacica nae tee iti Eli 
TRAINER WANTED FOR ENGLISH SETTER, 
preferably within 150 miles of New York. Address 
with references, A. C. R. Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


Where QUALITY meets PRICE to SATISFACTION of buyer” 


DOGS —ALL BREEDS 
AIREDALES A SPECIALTY 


26 years in the line means something, and is a 
guarantee for SERVICE 


NEW YORK KENNELS 113 East 9th St., New York 


Trained Rabbit Hounds, Foxhounds, Coon, 
Opossum, Skunk, Squirrel Dogs, Setters, 
Pointers, Pet and Farm Dogs. Ferrets, 


10c, 
BROWN’S KENNELS, YORK, PA. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


AS A CHANGE TRY 


SPRATT’S WAR RODNIM No. 1 
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Write for sample and send 


San Francisco; 


YOCCS0000000000 000000000000 00000000000000000000000000000CCCCCCSECCOSOS 


A granulated dog food of 


AS A STAPLE DIET WE RECOMMEND 


SPRATT’S WAR RODNIM No. 2 


A granulated food which is daily becoming 
popular among dog owners 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LIMITED, Newark, N. J. 


St. Louis; 


= THE. MART | 


great value containing a 
large percentage of meat. 


2c stamp for ‘“‘Dog Culture”’ 


Cleveland; Montreal 
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DENT'S CONDITION 


BD i your dog is sick, 


all run-down, thin and unthrifty, if his 
coat is harsh and staring, his eyes mat- 
terated, bowels disturbed, urine high 
colored and frequently passed—if you 
feel badly every time you look at him 
—eating grass won’t help him. 


DENT’S CONDITION PILLS 
will, They are a time-tried formula, 
that will pretty nearly make a dead 
dog eat. As a tonic for dogs that are 
all out of sorts and those that are 
recovering from distemper or are 
affected with mange, eczema, or some 
debilitating disease, there is nothing 
to equal them. PRICE, PER BOX, 
50 CENTS. 


- If your dog is sick and you do not 
know how to treat him, write to us 
and you will be given an expert’s 
Opinion without charge. Pedigree 
blanks are free for postage—4 cents a 
dozen. Dent’s Doggy Hints, a 32- 
page booklet, will be mailed for a two- 
cent stamp. The Amateur Dog Book, 
a practical treatise on the treatment, 
care and training of dogs, 160 pages 
fully illustrated, will be mailed for 10 
cents. 


THE DENT MEDICINE CO. 


NEWBURGH, N. Y.; TORONTO, CAN. 





WANTED—Pointers and setters to train; 
game plenty. ‘ For sale trained setters, also 
some good rabbit hounds. Dogs sent on trial. 
Dogs boarded. Stamp for reply. 0O, K. Ken- 
nels, Marydel, Md. 


ENGLISH SETTERS; 
and POINTERS 


A nice lot of good strong, 
healthy, farm raised puppies 
of the best of breeding 


‘ 


GEO. W. LOVELL 


Middleboro, Mass. 


IS THIS WORTH THE PRICE? 


Stop your dog breaking shot and wing. Teach 
him what whoa; means. No long trailing rope or 
spike collar. Our field dog control is not cruel. 
Can be carried in pocket and attached instantly 
to dog’s collar. Dog can’t bolt. Fast dogs can be 
worked in close and young ones field broken in a 
week. Works automatically—principal South 
American Bolas. Sent postpaid with full direc- 
tiens for $2. Testimonials and circular sent on 
request. 


MAPLE ROAD KENNELS 
| NEW PRESTON, CONN. 


(orang Airedale 


- Terriers 
The 20th Century 
All-Round Dog 
Choice Stock for Sale 
Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 

Oorang Kennels 


Dept. H. La Rue, Ohio 
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it, one flew out which I killed and he still 
stood firm until I pushed him on with my 
foot and he made a dash and caught its 
mate. 

He is a black and white Breton spaniel, 
a breed the size of a rather small setter, 
and except that they are born with short 
tails, very much of the appearance of a 
setter. He is very good on partridges, 
having only overrun or flushed two coveys 
in all of last season, in I don’t know how 
many points, but it must have been con- 
siderably over 500. On snipe he is fair, 
pointing about two out of three, but as it 
was his first season’s working on snipe I 
am satisfied, and think that with experi- 
ence and a little age, for he is only two 
years old now, will make a gogd snipe dog. 
On woodcock he is good but like all dogs 
over here has never been taught to point 
or rather to hold a point over them, but I 
guess that I can teach him that when I get 
him back to the States. Over here it is 
much better to have a dog that flushes 
them, otherwise you would have no chance 
to shoot. He will retrieve anything from 
anywhere, although one time it took a 
great deal of coaxing and a touch of the 
whip to make him retrieve a long-billed 
curlew I had shot that fell into the mid- 
dle of a mill pond. He would swim out to 
it, smell it, and would turn around disap- 
pointed to find it bad and come to the 
shore, but on the third trip brought it back 
disgustedly in his mouth and gave it to 
me. 

I have been very fortunate the past 
month in having my Sundays off, and have 
been spending them trout fishing, for I get 
very tired of a week’s work in the city. 
I have to go three hours Saturday night 
on the train to a place in southern Brittany 
called Norient, and fish in the Scott river. 
There are lots of trout in it, all of the va- 
riety that we call German or Brown trout, 
and they are excellent sport. Last Sunday 
I caught ten or twelve dan, which are very 
much like our fall-fish at home, and take 
a fly splendidly. They were all between 
nine and eleven inches long, for you can’t 
keep a trout under nine inches over here. 
The Sunday before I was at a place called 
Quimperlé where the trout run larger but 
are not so plentiful and caught for—one 
11%4 inches, one 15 inches and two 13% 
inches long. 

Well, I must close and get to work again. 
Happily the present drive, over which ter- 
ritory I have been dozens of times last fall 
and summer when working on the Hospital 
Train, seems to be stopped, and the situa- 
tion is once again better. The Germans 
are still 8trong but can’t last forever, and 
everybody is confident that we will turn 
them with a grand counter offensive when 
the proper time comes. Hoping that you 
will find time to drop me a line soon again, 
with my congratulations on your beautiful 
dog and thanks for the picture. 

Yours sincerely, 
Wiram Barrp STUART. 


Be patient in training the young dog. 
Your knowledge is no match to his instinct. 


Send us in accounts of your pets and your 
experiences in training dogs. We will be 
glad to print them. 
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